- 7310 CHOOSES to become a refugee? 
What are the facts behind the 


choice ? 
These relevant questions are answered in 


one of the most remarkable stories of 
endurance and escape ever to be published. 
Hell Moved its Borders is written by a 
Rumanian peasant farmer and tells in 
graphic terms of his almost unbelievable 
adventures after Russia moved her border 
to include Bucovina in 1939. Experience 
took this farmer by the forelock and made 
him an author. 

A poignant and revealing tale of occupa- 
tion, forced deportations to Siberia and the 
fantastic struggle of the author, his wife 
and daughter to keep alive through six 
dreadful years, this book speaks for millions 
who are unable to speak. 

It is a story of suspense through which 
one endures with the author. There is the 
initial shock of take-over and occupation of 
the country, the dawning of understanding 
of what this means to the ordinary man, 
the stark realities of life under Communism 
and the desperate attempts to stave off the 
inevitable. Then comes deportation to 
Siberia with vivid accounts of forced 
labour and endurance before the first 
escape. Back in Rumania, the author and 
his family are still on the run and after 
mote years of pursuit, yet another escape to 
Yugoslavia, where there are further deten- 
tion camps. Finally comes the break for 
Italy and—the free world. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
LEADING TO THE TAKE-OVER 


23 August 1939: Molotov and Ribbentrop conclude a pact to 
divide Europe between Russia and Germany. 


17 September 1939: Soviet Russia attacked Poland—a country 
in the grip of a life-and-death struggle with Hitlerite 
Germany. 

20 November 1939: Soviet Russia attacked Finland, with 
whom she had signed a non-aggression treaty on 21 
January 1932 

26 June 1940: At 10 p.m. Russia’s ultimatum was presented to 
Rumania. (She had signed a treaty of non-aggression 
with Rumania in London on 3 July 1933. Article 3 of 
this treaty says that if one of the signatories should 
invade the territory of the other ‘with or without a 
declaration of war’ that signatory would be considered 
an aggressor.) 


27 June 1940: Russia sent to Rumania another Note, demand- 
ing that the evacuation of Bessarabia and Bucovina 
should begin at 2 p.m. on 28 June. 

A term of four days was granted for the withdrawal of 
the Rumanian Army and the Rumanian authorities from 
Bessarabia and northern Bucovina. 

28 June 1940: At noon the Russians invaded Bessarabia and 
Bucovina, tried to disarm the Rumanian Army (which 
had orders not to open fire) as they were withdrawing, 
and sealed off all roads from the civilian population who 
were pouring out of the towns and villages towards the 
centre of the country. 


April 1941: The deportation to Siberia of the civilians began. 
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But Dumitru Nimigeanu still longs for his native land, and 
does not despair that at some date in the future howevex 
distant, Rumania may once more find her freedom and true 
destiny. He hopes, too, that his book may awaken the West to 
the ever-increasing danger of Soviet penetration in Europe. 

I have seen the original manuscript, which he wrote while 
in a refugee camp in Trieste. It is in his careful handwriting 
and was laboriously penned by him on thin foolscap pages. 
This could have been no light task for a humble peasant whose 
health had been undermined by the mental and physical hard- 
ships endured through deportation and subsequent exile. But 
his spirit never wavered, and this is how he describes his inner- 


most feelings: 
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UMITRU NIMIGE 
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he Soviet orbit. — 
v Nini s the full story of the tragic events which — 


Nimigeanu tell : 
countrymen, and gives irrefutable — 


befell him and his fellow- } 
evidence of what he, together with countless other human 4 
beings, suffered at the hands of the Communist aggressors. 


When Bessarabia and northern Bucovina were invaded by =: 
the Russians in June 1940, and the Rumanian Army was forced — 
to withdraw, Tereblecea was one of the many towns and 
villages to fall immediately under Communist control. 8] 

The Communists drew into their service the unsound elements 
of the invaded territory, using criminals and those of low | 
moral character who would have no scruples, loyalty or = 
principles, when it came to their own advancement. These — 
were the type of person they put in positions of responsibility ~ 
while the men of sound character were promptly arrested. 
Within a year wholesale deportations began, and Nimigeanu — 
describes the agony endured in the weeks and months before ~ 
he and his wife and young daughter were sent to Siberia in 
June, 1941. 

After six years in captivity they escaped, and by a series of 
miracles reached Rumania again. Hounded there from one end | 
of the country to the other for a year and a half, he managed 
to cross the border into Yugoslavia. There his hopes were once 
ae the ground, and he was kept for 16 months 

Ie i 1 camps. Eventually he reached freedom and is 
now living with his wife and daughter in Australia. 


‘Having reached the free world—a world in which it is 
still possible to think, write and speak freely, a world which 
still controls its own resources, which is still the possessor of 
a spontaneous culture undictated by governments and of the 
Christian religion and the charity impticit in it, I feel an 
urge which springs from the very depths of my being to 
TELL THE WORLD. 
‘Until I have done this, I shall find no rest, for the image 
of those six years spent in the Siberian wilderness haunts ne 
everywhere. The sufferings of those years have left an 
imprint on every fibre of my being. Nevertheless, I am still 
alive. I am alive because I believe that the day of freedom 
wall surely dawn; will dawn for all those in Siberia as well. 
‘Although I have no gift for writing, I feel a holy mission 
within me to point out the suffering of my country, to stand 
up for Christ against Satan, for, however small the con- 
tribution of one individual may be, when his country and 
his nation are in deadly peril, he must make that contribu- 
ser in so far as his powers permit, towards their salvation. 
ee my arguments not on book-learning, but on what 
and my family and millions of other human souls have 
experienced under the domination of Russian Communism.’ 
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destruction of the kind carried out by the Soviet in this © 


ventieth century. : 
ree ae at revolution of 1917, which paralysed theg 
eastern front of the Allied armies, Soviet Russia has pursued 3 
the destruction and enslavement of Eastern Europe. F or twenty 3 
years, the East European nations resisted Communist ideology s 
and nourished their freedom and independence. After the — 
Second World War, the nations of Eastern Europe were over- ~ 
whelmed by the Communist Russian armies and their ancient — 
civilisations—based on Western democracy—were destroyed, 

This book is a historical document which describes the — 
technique of Communist penetration and destruction, not only = 
in the native northern Bucovina of the author, but all over — 
Eastern Europe. What has taken place there may happen every- — 
where if the evil totalitarian lust for conquest is not checked — 
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and the inhuman atheism which dominates an increasing — 
number of nations is not met by a moral and spiritual force — 
which alone can ensure the nations’ freedom and independence. — 

The humble voice of this one man is raised in witness to the — 
tragic destiny of millions of Rumanians, Hungarians, Bulgarians, 
Albanians, Serbs, Czechs, Poles, Esthonians, Latvians, Lithu- — 
anians, Finns and East Germans—not to mention Russians— — 
who have been uprooted from their homes and destroyed in 


the wilderness of Siberia and Central Asia. = 
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I 
First Encounter with Bolshevism 


ANY fine villages are scattered all over the Rumanian 
NA coantesaide but to my feeling there was not one to 
equal my native village of Tereblecea, in northern Rumania. 
It seems to me now as if God had broken off a corner of 
Heaven and planted it in Rumanian soil. That corner is called 
Bucovina. Anyone who has lived there must be for ever part 
of it. Even those who have only passed through it do not 
forget it, while those who have never been there have missed 
a beautiful sight. 

In those beech forests with their widespread shade—in 
whose midst my forefathers helped to shape the village of 
Tereblecea—I was born on 8 October, 1906. My parents were 
called Niculae and Maria. Both of them were descended from 
old local families who had taken part in the founding of our 
village. My father’s parents, Ion and Domnica, died before I 
was old enough to know them. I remember my maternal 
grandparents. My grandfather, Grigore, died in 1915 when I 
was nine years old. ; 

I have been told that I was born on a beautiful autumn day, 
with a bright sun and the thickets alive with birdsong. It was 
October, the month which sees the end of the Rumanian 
peasant’s yearly toil; the month in which he takes stock, having 
gleaned and garnered in the harvests sown at the beginning of 
April. October, 1906, found his granaries overflowing, his 
fields stripped of all their harvest. Then, thankful for all the 
earth had given him, the peasant would not forget to show it 
his gratitude. Taking his plough, he would turn up gleaming 
furrows to the sunlight and feed them with manure to provide 
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ha days the merc 
at me Russian Revolution in 1917, Bolshevism 
Sees ear: Until that time Bucovina since 1775 had 


been under Austrian domination. In 1914, when the Russians 
broke through the front, the Austrian Army withdrew to the 
Carpathians, while northern Bucovina, which comprised the 
county of Cernauti and part of the county of Radauti, fell 
under Russian occupation. aS: 

In the county of Radauti several Russian Divisions were 
stationed. In my native village there was an infantry regiment, 
and everywhere there was order and discipline and nobody 
interfered with our property at night. Requisitioning would 
be carried out by day. The men of the village had all been 
conscripted, so the women would gather at the village hall 
with their cattle. Those who had most stock were obliged to 
give up some of their animals. And the same applied to other 
things. 

In 1916 the Austrian Army attacked and the Carpathian 
valleys were strewn with the bodies of Russians. The invaders 
were obliged to retreat from the mountains and reform their 
front in the Siret Valley, right in my town. We had a lot to 
put up with from the firing of the Russian cannon, many of 
which had been camouflaged in the fields. Our windows were 
broken by the blast and the Russian soldiers were quartered in 
the houses, while the forest at Tereblecea sheltered several 
infantry regiments. 

In 1917, we noticed a kind of ferment among the Russians; 
they were always reading the newspaper Pravda, and I heard 
them talking continually about ‘the freedom of the people.’ 
Then one day we heard a din in the forest where their infantry 
was encamped. Between the bursts of shooting we could 
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distinguish cries of ‘Hurrah!’ Suddenly the Russian soldiers 
quartered in our house rushed next door to the house in which 
their colonel was living. They dragged him out and, in the 

resence of many of their comrades, degraded him by cutting 
off his badges of rank. They then gave him two buckets to go 
and water the horses. Some lieutenants had their boots torn 
off and were given the boots of soldiers instead, and put to 
work clearing up manure. At first all this did not interest us 
much, but we soon saw that we would be affected. 

At night the troops would go about in rowdy groups. They 
would come into the yards to steal a cow or a pig. If the 
owners shouted for help, no one could hear them because of 
the din in the street, and if they kept on shouting, they would 
be shot on the spot. Two women were actually killed in this 
way; one was the mother of six small children and the other 
the mother of three. These women, who fed their families on 
the milk from their cows, shouted for help when the soldiers 
were taking the animals from the byre. Immediately eight 
bullets were fired into one of them because she clung to the 
cow’s neck and shouted. Something quite different happened 
to the other: while she was shouting for help, the Russians 
seized her and, covering her head, fifteen of them raped her. 
Two days later she died. 

My father was at the war in the Austrian Army on the 
Italian front and my poor mother could not cope with every- 
thing, for we children were too small. I remember how she 
used to say to the other women: ‘When night comes, death 
seems to come too.’ One night the Russians came with clubs 
and killed our dogs so that thefts could be carried out in peace. 
Three days later they came again—this time with an accordion. 
Singing and whistling, they stopped at the gate, while a few 
entered the pigsty and killed two of our pigs. Mother went up 
to our attic and, putting her head out of the skylight, began 
to call for help. Immediately the Russians fired several shots in 
her direction, but happily for us they were on the opposite 
side of the house and the bullets passed over her head. The 
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There was no one to whom we could complain for all men 


capable of judgment had been degraded and the new. regimental 
commanders were former privates and N.C.O.’s who kept 
shouting: ‘Freedom for the people!” 

In the towns the Communists withheld money from the 
people, and took the intellectuals away to work in Russia, 
where many of them met their death. But one day all this 
came to an end. The barbarians went home to their Russia, 
laden with booty. In 1920 the Rumanians who had been taken 
to Russia as prisoners began to return. Some came back to our 
village; one of them was Niculai Cosic our neighbour. I was 
now a big boy and, being curious to know what it was like 
in Russia, I used always to listen when he was talking about 
it to my father, who, in turn, told his stories about the Italian 
front. Niculai Cosic would describe how he and his fellow 
prisoners had escaped. They had been working for the farmers 
in the gubernia of Petrograd (today the district of Leningrad). 
All the prisoners received orders to present themselves at a 
barracks for meetings. At one of these, they were told that 
anyone who wished to return home must attend a special 
ae es nie months; he must be present at sixty meetings 

ae anes eee would be marked as ina factory. 
AiceAsee manians, realising what this was all about, 
as ant to attend the meetings. Those who did attend 

¢ later sent home and told to work secretly to ‘convince 
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meant, for when we come to rule Europe, you will be the 
leaders.’ The others were left behind and another series of 
meetings began. But they did not want to attend the meetings. 
One prisoner from our village did not attend such meetings 
and was kept in Russia until 1934. 

Unhappily there was one man who proved fertile soil for 
the teaching of Communism. His name was Alexe Gabor and 
when repatriated, he brought the devil back with him in the 
shape of a wife from Russia. No one ever dreamt that he would 
go in for politics and ideology, for he was a road-mender, and 
his wife was a dressmaker. Yet when the Russians came to 
Rumania in 1940, it became apparent that Alexe Gabor had 
long been in league with them. He was made mayor of our 
village as a result. The years between the two world wars were 
cunningly used by the Communists, so that when in 1940 the 
Russians came again, we discovered that our towns and villages 
had been infiltrated in just this way. 

We were not a Communist country, indeed, Anna Pauker, 
at one time Minister of Foreign Affairs, admitted that at that 
period there were fewer than 1,000 Communists in Rumania 
out of a population of 19,000,000. 
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2 
In the Other World 


night in 1940, my village of Tereblecea 

found itself in the other world. All the powers of Hell 
were unleashed upon us; murderers and criminals were freed 
from the prisons, lunatics were let loose from the asylums and 
wandering gypsies were appointed police officers. Adventurers 
without God or country were appointed mayors and prefects 
and to all these the riff-raff of every village allied themselves. 

These were the instruments of destruction used by the Com- 
munists; we could have dealt with them bare-handed had they 
not been tools of the invading Russian armies. 

After the rumours which spread like lightning about the 
ultimatum given by Communist Russia on 27 June, 1940, the 
people’s first inclination was to flee to the mountains. But they 
were loath to be separated from their own homes and land. 
Rumour and alarm served to throw them back on their faith 
in God, since nothing now could be hoped for from man. 

The Russians did not keep the word they gave when they 
occupied Bessarabia and Northern Bucovina, which was to the 
effect that they would give the Rumanian Army four days in 
which to retreat. In reality the Russians occupied the territory 
within twenty-four hours and as the Rumanian officers had 
instructions not to open fire, they had no choice but to 
withdraw. 

_When the Communists overtook the Rumanian soldiers they 
disarmed them and allowed them to go free, b hen the 
captured an officer the ld ei Se 
aproeE OLAS y wou either take him with them as 

ck him, strip him naked and send him home. 
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The under-cover agents and the worst types in the villages 
openly welcomed the arrival of the Communists, who surely 
enough put their normal methods into practice and appointed 
the mayors of every village from among these types. When no 
one of their own political inclination could be found, they 
would appoint a man of low character and without any moral 
standards. The chiefs whom they nominated over the districts 
reported each night on all the events of the day. They would 
then receive instructions as to which people in their districts 
had to work next day in the ferest, the fields and so on. 

The chiefs of the district had to report those who dis- 
appeared, having fled over the border into Rumania and in 
every Village there were ten to fifteen members of the militia, 
also drawn from the scum of the neighbourhood, who were 
specially trained for their duties. They were a menace to the 
whole community and were regarded with terror, it being their 
job to investigate the slightest movement against the régime. 
Thus they would spy on people and listen outside windows and 
if they heard anyone speak against the régime, they would 
surround the house and arrest the people who were never 
heard of again. 

When someone came from another village he had to show 
that he had an authority for such a visit on arrival; if anyone 
wanted to go to a neighbouring village he had to have a special 
permit, signed by the Communist mayor and one of the militia 
agents. Terror reigned everywhere. People were afraid to talk 
even in their own family circle, for they never knew who was 
listening. A single word of criticism meant interrogation and 
possibly persecution. 

We looked with great sorrow at the inhuman savages who 
had come to occupy our native land; we saw only strange faces 
which did not have a touch of humanity in their expressions. 
Not one was decently dressed nor properly washed. Officers 
and soldiers alike were all scratching, but they were proud of 
their filth and declared it was an honour to be dirty, for they 
belonged to the working class. 
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What was worse, it seemed as if the importation of this 


- list ideology released and brought to the surface all the 
ee in eee people who had no answer to it. Moral 
restraint and common decency left those people who suc- 
cumbed, and in consequence they, Rumanians, became a part of 
an evil tyranny and willing persecutors of their own country- 
men. Many had no previous contact with Communism but 
were soon won to all the evil which Communism stood for. 

People in both the towns and the country sought a way 
of escape. The exact frontier was not yet drawn, although it 
was marked here and there by a pole with a tuft of straw at 
the top. This demarcation was only for the first month; later 
the frontier was so strengthened that it could be called an 
iron curtain. 

Those who were trying to escape, not knowing the frontier, 
had to rely for their information on people living near to it. 
If they inquired of a sound man, they would get help, but if 
they happened to meet a rogue he would lead them to a place 
in the fields, threaten to betray them and get them into such 
a panic that they would flee without their belongings. 

My native village was now on the frontier; in fact the 
frontier actually cut across a field making half of it in Rumania 
and half in Russia. I often went to work in this field whether 
there Wap anything to do or not, because I wanted to find 
ee yet neues guarded. Soon I began to help those 
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chief from the same locality, who had been denounced as a 
member of the Iron Guard, and many others, 

The ladies were discovered by the Russian guards as they 
were being conducted by one of my guides. I saw it happen 
from my vantage point. Fortunately they managed to get 
across with their guide into Rumania. Part of their baggage 
had been left on the Russian side, hidden in a maize field 
beside my observation post. When the guide came back he 
was given a note by an officer of the Rumanian frontier 
regiment to be delivered to his wife in Cernauti, for she too 
wanted to escape along with some other officer’s wives. 

As the guide re-crossed the frontier he was seen by the 
Russian guards; luckily for him the maize was waist high and 
when he saw the guards coming, he began to thin it out as 
though he was working in the field. The Russians, however, 
ordered him to sit down without searching him and he managed 
to take the letter from his pocket and bury it behind him. 
When the escort arrived they made an exhaustive search of 
his clothing only to find nothing, later he was thrown into a 
cellar with water up to his knees and constantly taken out for 
interrogation. After much suffering and torture he was taken 
to a prison camp for those who had been caught on the 
frontier. 

I had hidden the four suitcases and three parcels belonging to 
the ladies in the field and a former police officer who worked 
with me was guarding them. The two of us agreed that I 
should go home to get some food and that we should take the 
baggage across the frontier that night. On my way home I met 
a villager—a sound reliable man I thought—who wanted to 
know whether we had succeeded. I foolishly told him every- 
thing. Ostafi Cretzu (for that was his name) related my story 
to his wife and the wife of his cousin Vasile Cretzu to whom 
the maize field where my friend was hiding with the baggage 
belonged. On hearing this story from his wife, Vasile Cretzu 
set out with her and his brother to search for these belongings. 
The former police officer, who was on watch, fled on seeing 
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about any relatives I might have in Rumania. As I was standing 
near this N.K.V.D. man I could see that he was referring to 
the same slip of paper which the police had used when I was 
interrogated in Tereblecea. I was even more horrified when I 
saw the signature of Vasile Cretzu beneath the denunciation 
which was written in Russian—a language which my fellow 
villager did not know. 
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home I met a boy who told me that he had seen Vasile Cretzu 
and his brother searching the maize. That explained the matter; 
I was now sure that they had betrayed my confidence and 
taken the baggage. Later I heard that these two brothers had 
divided the contents of the baggage between them; they con- 
tained things of value, including the sum of 60,000 lei. Some 
time later when they thought the incident would have been 
forgotten, they began to wear the stolen clothing, which was 
easily distinguishable. When I saw Vasile Cretzu’s wife wearing 
several new things, I could not restrain myself. I said ‘Do you 
think that you will get away with this for ever? If the Russians 
stay here it will be your good luck; but if the Rumanians come 
back your bones will burst in chains and you will pay for 
everything.’ 

For these bitter words of mine Vasile Cretzu planned his 
revenge. The very next day he told a cousin of mine 
that ‘Dumitru’s bones will burst in chains in Siberia—not my 
Leontina’s—when the Rumanians come back.’ 

He planned and plotted with others and they reported me 
to the N.K.V.D. As a result, I was summoned several times 
and interrogated by these Police who constantly referred to a 
sheet of paper, the denunciation. They questioned me very 
eee oEeus me a chair and cigarettes, and writing all the 
Captain of te nit Bey coon ey ore tesa Dena 
ee militia suddenly entered with a case full of 

BEING the people in the wagon. When my turn 
came, I was questioned all about m 
y parents and ancestors, and 
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ue occupying forces were supplied with all aS aon 
ae n they needed from the spies and criminal elements 

= the Rumanians. One of these was a certain Coston 
eee (known as Costalau). This depraved and despised man 
had sold the few acres of land he possessed for drink and 
gambling. In 1940 when the Russians arrived he held out his 
hands in welcome and said, ‘Comrades, Tam a Communist, 
[am a leader’ He was quickly absorbed in their service and he 
denounced many people with untruths. A lie told by a Com- 
munist was never doubted. Even though hundreds of witnesses 
might come forward to prove the opposite they would hardly 
be given a chance to speak, nor if they did speak would they 
be believed. 

When individual arrests began it was this man Costalau who 
accompanied the militia and pointed out the homes to be 
searched, It was he who shouted louder than the police at the 
arrested person and ordered him to leave his home with no 
delay. These arrests were always carried out at night. The 
unfortunate men were snatched from their beds and taken away 
wearing only whatever they happened to have on them. Never 
were they allowed to dress, for it was the Communist purpose 
that they should die or be destroyed as quickly as possible. 

The town of Cernauti had in normal times about 150-200 
prisoners who were convicted criminals. The Communists 
released these criminals and murderers, who gloated in their 
undeserved and unexpected freedom, shouting “This is freedom 


for the people.’ This of course was a way of enlisting desperate 
men for Communist purposes, 
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After six months Communist occupation there was no more 
room in the prisons, so the military barracks were used to 
incarcerate thousands of innocent people, many of whom died. 
If an inhabitant had been mayor, even as long ago as twenty 
years, he was automatically arrested. One of my neighbours, 
Dumitru Socaciu, who had been wrongfully denounced, was 
cruelly tortured and condemned to twenty-five years’ hard 
labour. Before being transported to Siberia and whilst ill in the 
prison hospital, he decided to escape with two other men. They 
made ropes from their bedding, forced the window of their 
cell and lowered themselves to the ground during a blizzard. 
The other two were shot by the guards but Dumitru succeeded 
in escaping; he kept going as long as his legs could carry him 
for about two and a half miles, clad only in a shirt and walking 
in his bare feet, in the bitter frost of January, 1941. He was 
given shelter in a house near Cernauti whose owner had a son 
in prison. 

The search made for him was intense. The Communists and 
the militia looked for him day and night in the houses of the 
district, in villages round about and among all his relatives. 
They watched his house regularly and this went on for four 
months. 

In April 1941, when the first mass deportation took place, 
Dumitru Socaciu’s wife and child were among those deported. 
In 1947, when I returned from Siberia, I read a letter from her, 
written from Murmansk in the Arctic Circle, in which she 
said the child had died of cold and hunger within a month of 
their deportation. 

In the autumn of 1940 it was announced that the Germans 
in Bucovina and Bessarabia were to be repatriated. In Old 
Tereblecea were Rumanians, while in New Tereblecea were 
Germans, and a mission for the repatriation of Germans was 
appointed. 

A false rumour had arisen that there was to be a similar 
repatriation mission for Rumanians, and on the 12 October, 
1940, crowds of Rumanians from all the neighbouring villages 
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af ST Seine: said that Aurel Puiu had gone from 
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: telling the people there was a 
vallage Sos ee aadting ose to make a 
Rumanian mission = umania. This poor man was, of course, 
ae ; fens he went about on horseback because one 
SEE a had on cut off by an axe and he could not walk 
properly. There was no truth in the rest of the story, but he 
was arrested, horse and all, and nothing more was ever heard 
of ee in 1941, Over 4,000 men, women and children from 
the county of Strojinets, feeling that they were unable to 
endure their miseries any longer, assembled under the Rumanian 
tricolour and headed by the crosses from their churches, 
marched three deep in a long column towards Adancata, where 
they asked the militia to allow them, as Rumanians, to cross 
over into Rumania. 

The commandant asked them what they wanted. They 
replied, ‘We want to go to Rumania.’ They presented them- 
selves leaderless before the militia, so that no special person 
could be accused of having led the rebellion. 

‘Only those who have relatives and close connections in 
Rumania will be allowed to go,’ replied the Commandant. Then 
the people shouted in chorus: ‘We are Rumanians. Our nation 
is King Michael. Our mother is Queen Helen!’ 

The people were asked to come forward in threes. When 
the first six men entered the office they were detained as the 
leaders, the Test were told to go home, but they would not 
disperse without the six men, These were set free and the others 
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were told that the next day they could go to Rumania, but 
they must come and collect their passports. Next morning, an 
even greater number of people turned up, in columns four- 
deep headed by buglers. : 

Some girls marched at the sides towards the head of the 
column. When they entered Adancata they shouted ‘Hurrah! 
Long Live King Michael, King of Rumanians!’ and then 
sang the National Anthem. All the Communists in Adancata 
were alerted at the first sounds of ‘Hurrah!’ just as if an attack 
were about to be made. At once a group of militia on horseback 
appeared and began to attack the people with swords, knocking 
down the holy crosses which the people were carrying as well 
as the Rumanian flags. This infuriated the crowd and those 
who had sticks or clubs fell on the militia. The militia with- 
drew, leaving the way free to the barracks, where a police 
force awaited the people with machine-guns at the ready and 
automatic pistols. 

Seeing this, the crowd rushed straight towards the nearest 
part of the frontier—Climauti and Fantana Alba—some seven 
and a half miles distant. Again they were met by frontier 
guards on horseback, who tried to turn them back and with 
whom they fought, without any shooting. Two and a half 
miles from the frontier they were met by machine-gun fire 
in short bursts. Although there were several dead and many 
wounded, the people did not surrender but continued courage- 
ously on their march. 

They next made their way through a wood and then across 
open ground where there was no cover. Here, on the open 
field, they were mown down by criss-cross machine-gun fire. 
Many were killed and the wounded were without number. 
Some of the poor souls started back to their villages and only 
a very few had the good luck to get across into Rumania. 
Those who escaped with their lives from this butchery told 
how the severely wounded were murdered on the spot. 

Those who were only slightly wounded were brought to 
Adancata to a house now transformed into a notorious prison. 
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N THE county of Strojinets, which was mostly covered by 
ines people had lived well, for they were able to sell 
timber for construction, as well as cheeses and meat, all at 
good prices. - When the Communist occupation began all 
forests, however small, became State property, even those of 
one acre. So every forest was confiscated. After that people 
were requisitioned for work. They were taken to saw timber 
and convey it to the station. For this they were paid trifling 
wages. For a week’s work, a man with two horses and a cart 
received 17-18 roubles. Ten kilograms (20 lb.) of oats for the 
horses cost 11 roubles; a litre of brandy cost 11 roubles; a 
kilogram of maize cost 3 roubles. Men were forced to cut down 
their own forests and they got no payment except for carting 
the timber—and that was very little. 

If they had cattle, they had to pay the State for every head 
of cattle, as well as 40 kilograms of meat. If one of the cattle 
died, the owner had to deliver its hide in exchange for a pair 
of soles. If the owner kept back the hide, he got two years’ 
imprisonment. 

The rising in April 1941 brought a certain improvement in 
conditions. Sacks of flour, boxes of sweets, brandy, rolls of 
cloth and the like, were brought to the Co-operatives. But 
freedom did not come; on the contrary, individual arrests in- 
creased. We would go to our beds at night never sure that we 
should get up from the same place in the morning. When we 
went down the village it was impossible not to hear something 
new: ‘Last night so-and-so was arrested or so-and-so escaped 
to Rumania’; or we would see lorry-loads of militia going from 
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house to house, SP d the church with their caps on, askin 
tants. They eye ented to show their papers. - 
everyone, the besa does began to bark, our hearts would 
At night, x ally; as used to jump out of bed and go to 
SOF beans sees ae was there—civilian or soldier? When 
the a ee calmed down a little, for that would be 
it a : Sean the village hall to tell us to present ourselves 
Se diem horse and cart, or spade, to go and dig trenches 
along the frontier. : E : 
Anti-tank ditches were dug in several places in Bucovina, a 
hundred yards away from the barbed wire fences. When Wwe 
worked, it was under military guard, a soldier armed with an 
automatic being posted every ten yards on the side next to 
Rumania. Also, two frontier guards stood at the head of the 
working-party (beside the barbed wire) with machine-guns 
permanently fixed on us. : 
When the digging of these ditches began along the frontier, 
seven young boys from Lower Stanesti escaped. Next day the 
guards were doubled, but in spite of that many people still 
clung to the hope that they would be able to get across into 
Rumania. I myself carried the sum of 40,000 Rumanian J/ei on 
me for a long time and every day we all studied the chances 
of getting across. Very often the guard would come so near 
us that we would be tempted to give him a blow over the head 
to knock him unconscious and then take his gun. But what 
good would it have been? The machine-guns would have 
mown us down from a distance. Many people did, in fact, meet 
their death like this on the frontier, In the spring of 1941 large 
numbers tried to cross, armed with grenades and automatics 
which they had found in the fields after the withdrawal of the 
oe from Bucovina and Bessarabia. Some of them 
} S were captured or shot. Those who were not 
wire oe to get to the frontier were at once discovered 
rrounded. 


On to April a Stoup of people from the villages of Taraseni 
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and Provorochia set out in the direction of Siret, without 
knowing the lie of the land. They were surprised by the 
frontier guards half a mile from the frontier. They opened fire 
and killed the guards on the spot. 

The frontier in Russia was, and still is, as strictly guarded 
as in time of war. Near the frontier there was a fence of barbed 
wire so thick that it was impossible to get through. One could 
only cross if one had cutters with which to cut the wire. 
Further back were two guards. They were with dogs, and 
patrolling along a depth of two miles. About a mile further 
inland were machine-gun nests with the guns pointing in all 
directions. Beyond that again were more patrols at crossroads 
and on hillsides. When the flares went up (which was very 
often) all these guards were on the alert. This was how the 
people from Taraseni and Provorochia were discovered and 
were unable to advance. Many of them were shot and only 
four succeeded in escaping back to our village of Tereblecea 
and all the time, until dawn, the flares were going up. Two of 
these people hid in a German cemetery—they raised the slab 
on a tomb and squeezed in on top of the coffin. The other 
two hid in a hay-stack. In the morning they were tracked down 
by the police-dogs and discovered. 

Though it was still winter, people had continually tried their 
luck to cross into Rumania. For instance, in F ebruary 1941, a 
group of about thirty from Cuciur-Mare, in the county of 
Cernauti, had been surprised by the frontier guards, also in the 
direction of Siret. Although they were dressed in long white 
shirts to match the snow, they were discovered because the 
snow crunched under their feet, and at night this could be 
heard a long way off. The people were armed with grenades 
and they fought as if they were at the front, but they were 
mown down by the machine-guns. 

Next day I was at Florea Cudelca’s mill and saw several 
people being brought in by the Russian guards. There was a 
sleigh full of wounded and four dead Russian frontier guards 
beside them, lying across the sleigh. Only one of the men was 
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man and Soe Soe rare to hear shots on the frontier at night, 
It sie to try and cross by day, for the Russians 
ouarded it as in war-time. At intervals, machine-gun towers, 
thirty feet high, were built. Here, all day, a guard would stand 
with binoculars held permanently to his eyes. If the people 
near the frontier stopped working for a little while and looked 
towards Rumania they could be seen from the watch-towers, 
The observers would telephone to the Command Post and 
immediately two guards would gallop up and take the offender 
to the Post where he would be asked: ‘Why are you looking 
in the direction of Rumania? With whom are you in touch 
over there? What relatives have you in Rumania and what have 
you arranged with them?’ And many other such questions, 
People were not only questioned, they were also tortured. 
They were flung into cellars where they were kept for hours 
in cold water, or hung up head downwards, or given electric 
shocks and many other similar tortures. 

The earth for a width of half a mile along the frontier 
was left untilled. From time to time people were taken from 
the villages to cut down the weeds and grass which grew in 
the forbidden zone, so that the guards could see better. 

Every day life grew more difficult and more of a burden. 
A Communist official or an envoy from the army would 
appear regularly at the village hall with an order to round up 
hy or forty carts for some job next day, These duties con- 
sisted of bringing ti ee : 

ging timber from the forest, digging anti-tank 

g down saplings for camouflage purposes. The 
§ wood to the station were five cubic metres 
ae a ten cubic metres for two. This timber was 
auys in the depths of the old forest of Cosmin. 
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Hundreds and hundreds of acres of beech and pine were 
cleared by forced labour and carted to the station. If anyone 
finished his norm too soon he was given something else to do— 
to cut down more trees or dig trenches. Every street had a man 
on duty called the Sector Chief, who would report on the 
behaviour of the inhabitants of that street. 

The agronomist’s plan was something like this: Anyone who 
had four acres of arable land had to sow half of it with sugar- 
beet. Those with six to eight acres—and even up to ten acres— 
had also to sow two acres with sugarbeet. At the same time the 
plan ordained that each man should work his land unaided, 
either financially or by hired labour. This was their way of 
having their revenge on good landowners, for they knew that 
no man could till four acres without help. Every inhabitant 
had to declare exactly how much land he owned, including both 
field and forest. A man in our village, Vasile Zaits, declared an 
acre too little, so he was at once denounced by the village 
stooges. They then measured his land and he was convicted 
and given a year’s imprisonment. The trial took place in the 
village hall. The man asked leave to go home and get some 
other clothes. The moment he was given leave he headed for 
the frontier, hoping to get across, but there he was shot. 

In his youth he had been a poor man. He had worked for 
twelve years in mines and factories all over America and with 
his earnings had bought a few acres of land. Nevertheless, the 
Communists condemned him as a kulak—a bourgeois. 

The plan for seed-time was also drawn up in the village hall. 
It laid down what and how much was to be sown—so much 
wheat—so much barley or oats—so many potatoes, according 
to the amount of arable land each man owned. Together with 
the orders for sowing, each man was told the amount of the 
quota he owed to the State. A man with four acres was obliged 
to give 136 kilograms per acre; those with six to ten acres had 
to give 250 kilograms per acre; those with twelve to twenty 
acres, 350 kilograms per acre. These quotas were fixed for the 
first time in 1940, and in the spring of 1941 they were raised. 
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their whims and, when they bore a grudge against a man, they 
would grade his land ‘first-class.’ 

All these measures were drawn up to frustrate people and 
to make them give up individual holdings. In the former 
German communities in Bucovina the land was immediately 
formed into kolkhozes (collective farms). In our village this 
system was begun in March 1941. Those who farmed the 
collectives were the ne’er-do-wells of the population, generally 
from other villages, who had been installed in the houses left 
vacant by the repatriated Germans. In Old Tereblecea, one of 
the largest villages in Bucovina, only four persons enlisted in 
the collectives. One was Clepac, a Ukrainian, who was ap- 
pointed mayor of the collectives. Another was Alexe Gabor, the 
village mayor, who, it will be remembered, had been appointed 
on the first day of the Communist occupation. The third was 
one Ion Bulbuc, who did not know himself what he was, 
but who called himself an ‘evangelist.’ His wife was once 
described in the newspaper Moldavian Republic as a ‘hard- 
working housewife’ because she had laid out some flower-beds 
with the pagan Red Star in front of the headquarters of the 
‘Lenin’ collective. The fourth volunteer was Ionita Palamariuc; 
he was half blind, having lost an eye while drunk. 
oe the collectives were formed from the scum of 

© villages. They were given prominence every week in the 


Papers, especially in Moldavian Republic, which was written in 
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a Rumanian jargon. Photographs were published of various 
rascals, together with the inventories, thus provoking rivalry 
between the collectives. The inventories grew daily, but with- 
out any explanation of where the cattle, horses, agricultural 
machines, tons of barley, wheat and other goods, had come 
from. All these had been collected from the unfortunate 
creatures whom the Communists arrested at night. 

These collective farmers had no idea how to farm. Tractors 
and sowers arrived from Russia, together with drivers and 
agricultural specialists. They took over part of our land too, 
following the plan of the agronomic engineer, who reckoned 
he was taking only former German land. He did not make 
allowance for the fact that the Rumanians had also some fields 
among the German farms. Thus about four acres were taken 
from me. They would take our good land and give us instead 
poor land somewhere else. 

Everyone was very worried at the way these inexperienced, 
useless men farmed the land. Part of my land—about an acre— 
was marshy. I used to plough it late in the year and sow some- 
thing there for fodder, like oats or clover, which would stand 
up to damp. But the moment these collective farmers took my 
land, they set to work with the tractor and ploughed it up to 
such an extent that they stopped up the drainage. They turned 
up furrows about half a yard deep, which, later on, became as 
hard as stone because of the drought. When I came back from 
Siberia in 1947 I saw that these ditches still remained there. 

Collective farming is a heartless job, in spite of the norms 
and the competition, with everyone hoping to see his name in 
the paper as having ploughed more or tilled more land than 
anyone else. This is what the Communists call the ‘Stakhano- 
vite system.’ 

In the village of Stircea the collective known as the ‘Stalin’ 
was also conducted by loafers. I used to see one of them, whom 
I knew very well, riding about on a white horse. He had been 
a servant, but he was now the mayor of the collective. He 
wrote an article in the Moldavian Republic about two gipsy 
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In order to destroy private farms and enlarge the collectives, 
the collective farmers were not forced to do extra duties like 
we were in the forest—carting timber to. the station or to the 
fields. On the contrary, they could recruit anyone available in 
the villages to give an extra hand. On Easter Sunday, 1941, they 
ploughed and sowed with the tractors, while others carted 
manure, It was a lovely clear day, and, as there are many 
churches in Siret—across the frontier—the bells rang out to 
celebrate the resurrection of Christ, while on our side—two- 
and-a-half miles from the frontier—the barbarians were plough- 
ing with tractors and carting manure. On Easter Monday—as if 
by a divine miracle to punish the collective farmers—it poured 
with rain so hard that the ploughing and sowing had to be 
done all over again, because nothing would come up under the 
hard crust of clay. 

At Christmas, the same thing happened. Everyone was 
ordered to work: to dig holes for telegraph poles (for the 
fields and villages were being covered with a web of tele- 
phones). Communist agents went from house to house, ordering 
everyone out by force—some to dig holes, others to cut down 
trees—others to cart logs to the station. This was done pur- 
posely, so as to force us away from our religious practice and 
worship. 

The wood for telegraph poles was brought from the forest 
of Petriceni and there were thousands of wagons with different 
grades of timber for transport to Russia. Our village was about 
a mile from the station. The people from the villages round 
the forest of Petriceni had a station at Vadul Siretului. Why 
did the Communists not take timber from our wood? Why did 
they work the other way round? The inhabitants of the 
villages of Climauti, Volcinets, Petriceni and Vadul Siretului 
mee mbt cur wlage, while we cared wood to 

ancata which was eight miles away. These 
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erverse methods had been deliberately thought out by the 
Russian rulers and their willing agents and collaborators who 
helped the Communists in every way to cause general frustra- 
tion. Constantin Panciuc (known as Costalau) when he was 
taking out a work brigade, would include the priest and give 
him a norm to fulfil in digging holes for telegraph poles. Vasile 
Olariu and Vasile Cosic were delegated to supervise people 
suspected of wishing to escape to Rumania. When anyone 
escaped, these two put the fugitive’s family on the black list 
for eventual deportation to Siberia. 

This method was applied all over the occupied territory. Well 
did those agents know what the Communists had in store for 
us. The kolkhoz took my four acres from me and I had to run 
round looking for other land. The village surveyor who divided 
out the land gave me some poor land which I did not want 
to accept. Then a Communist called Ioan Vasi, of Polish origin, 
who was also from our village, said to me one day: ‘Tomorrow 
or the day after you'll have your fill of earth!’ 
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The Deportations 


~ tHe middle of the night of 13 April, 1941, cars full of 
[initia arrived at all the local village halls. They were every- 
where met by the mayors, officials and secret agents, all former 
dregs of our society. The militia had brought with them lists 
of all the people due to be deported. Villagers with carts were 
ordered by the militia to collect these unfortunate creatures. 
That night they took away from their homes families from 
which some members had fled to Rumania. From our village 
seven families (each family included several children) were 
deported. : 

These arrests were carried out with the greatest possible 
secrecy and that night nobody suspected anything. Next day 
the news spread quickly. Sad and secretly alarmed, the relatives 
of the arrested began to search for them and found them locked 
in wagons at the station. Some had enough courage to go and 
speak to the victims at the stations where there were many people 
also from surrounding villages locked up in wagons. Later on, 
we found out that arrests had been made that night all over the 
occupied territory. During the arrests, the people were warned 
not to make the slightest noise, so that news of the deportations 
would not spread. When those arrested asked where they were 
being taken to, they would be told: ‘To Rumania!’ 

On 13 May another group of families took the road to 
Siberia. As evening fell, special wagons for deportees began to 
arrive. We knew the look of them for we had seen the same a 
month earlier and we realised that the tormentors had come 


again for their prey. We all thought that our time had come. 
We were worried to death. 
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The procedure of 13 April was followed. The Communists 
stole up in the greatest secrecy to the house of the unfortunate 
family, surrounded it and within ten minutes had the whole 
family out. Those now arrested were the families of people who 
had done something against the régime; whose relatives had 
escaped from prison or had killed frontier guards. We no 
longer knew what the exact motive was. We only knew that 
yesterday we were talking to so-and-so and today he was no 
longer with us. We sensed that very few of those who had 
gone would ever again feel the breath of freedom. 

The property of those deported passed next day to the 
patrimony of the collective in the particular district. We used 
to see the louts from the kolkbozes coming to the village hall 
and asking whether there was ‘anything new’—if any more 
deportations had taken place during the night. The miserable 
people who had been arrested were still sitting in the station 
while their property was being squandered. The collective 
farmers came at once with carts and took away all the furni- 
ture, cereals, fodder, hay and agricultural machinery to the 
kolkhoz. On the third or fourth day after the arrests the 
Moldavian Republic would publish the news that the ‘Lenin’ 
kolkhoz had so many carts, so many heads of cattle, and so 
many horses, while the kolkhoz ‘Stalin’ had increased its pro- 
duction ‘thanks to its fine workers’. As a reward for their 
‘work’ as ‘Stakhanovites’ each received roo Ib. of wheaten flour 
and some clothing! Everyone knew where these ‘rewards’ 
had come from—the journalists better than others. 

Our life was dreary and heartless when we saw what was 
going on: the mists of Siberia loomed ahead. We would ask 
one another: ‘How much longer shall we be alive?” We would 
read the Moldavian Republic which described only ‘Socialist 
competitions’ without mentioning a single word about Rumania 
—yjust as if it had been wiped off the face of the earth. 
Occasionally a Rumanian reconnaissance plane would wander 
over our village flying at a great height. Bursts of gunfire could 
be heard as the Russians tried to bring it down. They never 
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d we would feel a little consoled, for we al] 
his reconnaissance had some significance—pey. 
start. 
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haps a war was going 
mbers passed 
On 10 June, at 3 p-™., five large bombers passed over fro 


Siret in the direction of Cernauti. Everyone immediately 
cheered up. We were curious to know where they WETe going, 
for they were flying so low that their enormous wings seemed 
to touch the trees, Next day we heard that those bombers 
had dropped two smoke-bombs in Cernauti and then returned 
to Rumania. This incident also cheered us up, for we under- 
stood that war was approaching. One of the villagers owned a 
wireless set; though he was not officially allowed to use it he 
would nevertheless put up the aerial at night and, with two or 
three trusted friends, would listen in. Then next day the news 
would be spread among us. We heard that mobilisation was 
taking place in Rumania and also that there were many German 
troops there. We ourselves had seen a regiment of cavalry and 
one of infantry passing along the highway—half a mile from 
the frontier from Mihaileni, in the county of Dorohoi, towards 
Cernauti. We could smell gunpowder in the air, but the per- 
secutions and forced duties went on. 

On the 8 June, 1941, a ‘congress’—as it was called—was held 
in the centre of our village. The first to make a speech was our 
new mayor, a certain Rauliuc, formerly a cobbler in Adancata. 
Lately, the village mayors had been nominated from other 
places, as it was thought that they would carry out their orders 
to the letter. The second speaker, a former lieutenant in the 
infantry, was the politruc (the man responsible for propaganda) 
of the village. The ‘congress’ was surrounded by four com- 
panies of Russian infantry in the form of a square. To ensure 
greater protection small groups of two or three soldiers 
patrolled the streets near by. Many of the women wept when 
they saw their cruel, inhuman faces. 

The politruc spread out a large map and, pointing out to 
us the size of their great Russia as compared to our little 
Rumania, told us what large forces that Communist country 
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had and how well the Russian people lived, Next, a Jew got up 
who had come from the town of Siret, in Rumania, where he 
used to sell needles and pumpkin seeds at the strect-corners. 
He was now headmaster of the school in Tereblecea. He said 
that in a day or two it would be a year since we escaped from 
beneath the ‘capitalist yoke’. He shouted loudly: ‘Long live the 

reat leader Stalin, liberator of the peoples!’ He announced 
that ‘on the occasion of the anniversary of the Soviet Occupa- 
tion of Bucovina and Bessarabia, great festivities would be held 
and many children of good comrades would set off on an 
excursion to Russia.’ 

For the 400 Rumanian children in the school there was not 
a single Rumanian teacher—only eight Communists who did 
not know the language of the children. Religion was no longer 
taught; instead there was an hour of politics. These Communist 
teachers said to the children: ‘God does not exist.’ “Your God is 
Stalin.’ ‘If you go to church nobody gives you anything, but 
if you go to the Co-operative you go home with something to 
feed you and you have to thank Stalin for that.’ These brutes 
in the guise of men alienated many weak people from God. 
We were on the verge of war, but they tried to persuade us to 
forget Rumania, telling us that the Soviet Union was the most 
powerful country in the world. One of our villagers, Losif 
Tzigara, after he had had a glass of alcohol one day, told those 
teachers that soon we should see the end of them. That was 
enough; he was arrested that very night and to this day nobody 
knows what became of him. Whenever I heard a kind word, 
I felt somehow better, but when I had to look on so much 
sorrow, I felt a great heaviness in my heart. It seemed to say: 
‘You will never again see freedom.’ 

On 12 June, 1941, I went to cut a cartful of clover for the 
cattle, for we had no open pastures. We used to sow lucerne 
or clover and bring it in to the byre for the cows. While I was 
loading it on to the cart, the mare cut her foot so badly on 
the scythe that it bled freely. On the way home, the cart over- 
turned in a swamp and my little daughter and I both fell under 
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: horse’s feet. We just escaped being trampled on. We were wife and I put everything we could into three large chests 
the horse . 


red with mud. Then I said to 
: 12” We had hardly got in, when 4 

myself: ‘That is a bad a ae ae corer 

neighbour, Ane a ion. Although the 

; for deportations at the station. g y Were 
wagons cons, it was easy to tell that these wagons were meant 
oe Teor purposes, because each had a gutter at one end 
Saal ai all my wits seemed to leave me. I went 
at once down the village in the hope of finding it wasn’t true, 
But what did I hear? Everybody knew iE Nas danger and 
all were asking: “Whose turn will it be next? I was sure the 
would take me, for the N.K.V.D. had compiled whole files 
about me. : 

The evening was very dark; a strong wind blew and 
eventually it began to rain. People congregated together and 
could not settle down. I went to the village hall to see what 
was going on. loan Vasi, a Communist agent, met me at the 
door and at once began asking what business I had there. But 
I had an answer ready for any eventuality. I came back and on 
the way entered the priest’s yard, where I found Ilie Cretzu and 
Vasile Panciuc, who were on duty for the fire brigade, looking 
after the horses. Earlier in the evening, Cretzu had been down 
at the village hall and had heard the mayor speaking on the 
telephone and receiving orders for deportations to take place 
that very night. Almost at once a lorry-load of N.K.V.D. 
in civilian clothing arrived. The lorry left as soon as they got 
out of it. Cretzu and Panciuc said that many people were to 
be taken that night. 

While we were talking, another agent joined us—Vasile 
Gabor, brother of the former Communist mayor—and when 
he caught sight of me, asked me what I was doing there at that 
hour and why I was not in bed. Now I felt more convinced 
than ever that they were going to arrest me. I asked Gabor 
ae eo it was of his to control my movements. We had 

1t of a quarrel, and I went home and began to pack. My 


soaked to the skin and cove 


and some sacks. We loaded them on the cart and drove through 
the rain to the barn of our godfather, Niculai Cosic. We left 
the cart with our belongings there, intending, if we should 
escape arrest that night, to hide the rest of our belongings there 
next day and make our way to the frontier. We packed im- 
mediate necessities in a rucksack. My wife and daughter spent 
the night at our godfather’s house, while I hid in an empty 
barn belonging to one of the neighbours, Gheorghe Nimigeanu. 
From there I could watch and see what happened. 

The rain stopped about midnight. I could hear the rattle of 
the carts which were catching the village in a web, under the 
command of the agent of the Communist N.K.V.D. They all 
set out at the same time to get their prey. I could hear the 
screams of women and children, mingled with the firing of 
shots and the barking of dogs. Loud wails and piercing shrieks 
came from another part of the village but suddenly these cries 
were stifled. The barbarians had thrown blankets over the 
heads of the women. I thought of going to fetch my wife and 
child and fleeing to the forest, but I soon gave up any idea 
of flight when I heard pistol shots and machine-gun fire. The 
Communists had completely surrounded the village and were 
rounding up all those on the list to be deported to Siberia. 

As dawn was breaking I could see a cartload of Communists 
coming towards our house. They got out, jumped over the 
fence and came very stealthily up the garden. They surrounded 
the house and then came and tapped on the windows. When 
nobody answered them, they burst open the door and went in. 
Then I left the barn and made my way through some back 
gardens to our godfather’s house to fetch my wife and 
daughter. 

I told my wife that we must try to get away, for the Com- 
munists had broken into our house and were looking for us. 
My wife, who had had no sleep at all, did not want to leave 
the house for fear we should be shot. My seven-year-old 
daughter began to cry. We decided to hide in the barn, so we 
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I crept underneath some straw, M 
climbed up S theo ae ee of rye—there must have 
wife wriggle a dred sheaves on top of her. Our hearts were 
been about larly from fright and because of the terrible 
beating nee Shes the streets. We could hear our own do 
Bet oe = ‘ntruders and then we heard the neighbourg’ 
be me the Communists went from house to house looking 
for us. = 

As the searchers drew nearer our godfather S dogs began to 
bark. The Communist agents were turning everything upside 
down. They climbed up to the loft and began to prod with 
the points of their bayonets the straw under which we were 
hidden. They all but got me on the left hip. Then they went 
to the other side of the barn where my wife was and began 
throwing the sheaves all over the place. When they found her 
they seized her by the shoulders as if she were a thief and shook 
her. They swore at her and were on the point of hurling her 
down to the ground, 15 feet below, when she fainted in their 
hands. She came to with difficulty, but although the Com- 
munists saw what a state she was in, they dragged her to the 
staircase and grabbing her by the back, lowered her to the 
bottom and pulled her into the house. Our little girl rushed 
into her mother’s arms and began to cry. 

Still hidden in the straw, I could hear and follow all that was 
going on. When I saw that we were caught, I went down and 
slipped out by a little gate at the back of the barn, leading to 
the street. There I came upon several women talking to our 
godfather. He was cursing himself for having sheltered us and 
saying that, because of us, he would be arrested too. I tried to 
calm him, saying I would go to the forest. When the women 
heard this they began to cry, exclaiming: ‘Who is going to 
look after your family? Why don’t you go with them? You 
must all suffer together, as so many others have had to do.’ 
eo cries of my little girl brought me to my senses and in 
ose sation went into the room where I had left the rucksack 

ome linen and 34,000 Rumanian ei. I took out the bundle 
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of money and threw it under one of the beds; then, taking the 
rucksack, I went into the room where my wife and daughter 
were standing between the two militiamen. The latter at once 
jumped forward, ordering me to say whom I was. Through 
4 woman standing there, who knew a little Russian, I told them 
I was the husband of the woman they were guarding. They 
told me to sit down and hold my hands up; then they searched 
me, At the same time they asked me if I understood that I 
was under arrest and on the list of people to be deported. | 
said I did. 

I was then brought to my own house, accompanied by one 
of the agents. As I went up to the gate, two other militiamen 
leapt forward—one from the barn and one from the stable— 
and swore at me, ordering me to put my hands up and sur- 
render any weapons I might have on me. Then they took hold 
of me under the arms and pushed me into the house, where 
they set me on a chair in the middle of the room and searched 
me to the skin. One of them kept me covered with his gun 
all the time. 

The cart containing our belongings was brought into the 
yard, together with my wife and daughter. All our chests were 
unloaded and searched, one by one, for arms. In a few moments 
the whole yard was strewn with our clothes, for everything 
had been thrown out at random. When the Communists could 
find no arms they began to single out all our best belongings. 
They filled six sacks and a chest with carpets and all kinds of 
clothing, for we had also taken my sister’s dowry. She had 
previously fled to Rumania and had left her things with me. 

The sacks and the chest were then loaded on to the cart, and 
we were ordered to climb on to it. As I was standing near the 
byre-door, I wanted to take a last look at my cattle, but I was 
seized and bundled on to the cart. In the street were several 
of our neighbours to whom I said ‘good-bye.’ A cousin of mine, 
who knew that I had no Russian money, put his hand in his 
pocket and gave me five roubles. 
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Siberian Journey 


5 ser off to the station and along the main street, 

men and women were weeping as if they knew they 
would never see us again and felt that that was their last 
salute. As we passed the village hall we saw a lorry-load of 
militia standing in reserve: if anyone tried to escape a shot 
would be fired as a signal and these reservists would go at once 
to capture him. We also saw some of our village Communists 
there, looking very pleased with themselves. 

At the station there were dozens of carts full of men, women 
and children, surrounded by militia, who forbade any passer-by 
to approach. We all had to go through another examination— 
baggage and all. The ditches were full of empty chests, broken 
to pieces; of sheepskin coats, waistcoats, and all manner of 
clothing. Then we were taken in turn, under escort—cart and 
all—to the train and conducted to the door of a wagon, where 
a militiaman unlocked the door. Inside nothing could be heard 
but the wailing of women and children, herded under lock and 
key. The luggage was put in another wagon and we were 
allowed to keep very little in our possession. The whole day a 
continual stream of carts, laden with men, women and children, 
had poured in from Hertza, Dorohoi, Tereblecea, Opriseni, 
Poeni, Upper and Lower Stanesti and Upper Sinautzi. Some of 
these people had already been waiting since daybreak in the 
wagons. We were among the last to arrive. 

I realised that many men were to be separated from their 
families that very day. They were taken away and locked in 
a separate wagon, each with a corridor for the sentry. The 
doors were screwed on and the windows had double iron 
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gratings. In the evening the engine was coupled on and the 
wagons were pulled out from the siding and arranged so that 
they would not crash into Hea other on departure. We were 
kept in the station until one o’clock the next morning, when 
they imagined we should De asleep. Then, with the least possible 
noise, so that we shouldn't notice, the engine drew the train 
out from Tereblecea station. 

But who could sleep at a time like that? In a second, at the 
very first movement of the wheels on the rails, alarm broke 
out among all the people groaning behind the bars. The 
thousands of women and children could be heard weeping and 
screaming, while the militia in the corridors of the train ham- 
mered with the butts of their rifles against the walls in an 
attempt to enforce quiet. But who cared about silence? As we 
were only a mile from the frontier, which actually cut across 
our fields, the militia were probably afraid that too much noise 
might cause an invasion of the Rumanian army to set us free. 
Amid continual weeping and wailing we arrived in Adancata, 
where we saw only militia and N.K.V.D. agents on the plat- 
form. Here, too, dozens of wagons, brought from Russia for 
deportations, were waiting in a siding. 

With the coming of daylight, a train full of arrested people 
arrived from Vadul Siret and villages near. These wagons were 
attached to our train. At nine o’clock another train arrived 
with people from Ciudei; these wagons were also attached. 
Every train however, had two or three Wagons containing only 
men who had been separated from their families at the moment 
of departure. All these wagons were shunted to another line. At 
ten o’clock another train arrived from Strojinets with sixty- 
five wagons, five of which contained men who had been 
isolated from their families. These wagons were also attached 
to the train from Tereblecea. 

The whole of 14 June was taken up with interrogations in 
the wagons. People were picked out here and there and taken 
aside, one at a time. Teams of militia carried out these inter- 
rogations and there was great fear among us married men when 
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When they came to our wagon ! h q g 
accompanied by two of his subordinates who stood at the door 
with their fingers on the triggers of their rifles—took out the 
files concerning the people in our wagon and put them down 
beside me. He questioned everyone in turn about his ancestry, 
how much land he had, what political party his father and father. 
in-law had belonged to, what relatives he had in Rumania, 
always referring to the letter written by the informer—for 
every deportee had an enemy who had denounced him. 

The arrests had been made for different reasons—one man 
had been against the Communist régime, another had relatives 
in Rumania, a third had had much land and had employed 
labour outside his family. The person who had denounced me 
was Vasile Cretzu. When my file was turned up, I was 
questioned about many things—especially about the frontier, [ 
looked into the captain’s eyes and I could see that he was 
contemplating what to do with me: should he take me away 
or leave me with my family? What went on in his head I do 
not know, but he left me with my family. That was a decisive 
moment in my life, for if he had taken me away, my family 
would not have survived long. The reasons for separating men 
from their families were also various. From my village they 
had taken twelve, including Iie Loga, a poor man who had 
been the local gravedigger. He was a man of good judgment, 
but, to drown his misery during the Communist occupation, he 
had occasionally taken a glass of alcohol. One evening he 
shouted, in the village public house: ‘Long live Rumania!’ For 
that he had been arrested on the spot, and was now locked up 
in one of the wagons for men. Alexe Gabor, whom the Com- 
munists had appointed mayor, failed to carry out completely 
the orders of his Soviet masters, Hence he had been sacked, 
and marked down for deportation, in spite of the fact that his 
wife, a Russian, had gone to welcome her fellow-countrymen, 


saying: ‘Brothers! I have been waiting for you for twenty 
years with this gun!’ 
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Throughout the occupation men had been marked down in 
this way for deportation, and special trains had been provided 
for them. They usually set off somewhere in the direction of 
the Ukraine. At midnight on 14 June the train in which my 
family and I were, with the other trains which had joined us, 
set off from the station at Adancata, towards Cernauti. Again 
we could hear wailing, just as if someone had died, as well as 
weeping, screaming and shrieking. The poor creatures cried 
that they would never see their beloved country again or the 
tombs of their parents. In the morning when we arrived in 
the station at Cernauti we could see nothing but militia. And 
here too, as in Adancata, we saw empty wagons waiting for 
more deportees. But the Communists never got a chance to 
carry out further deportations, for the war between Russia and 
Germany broke out. 

We left Cernauti at eleven o’clock, and as it was daylight 
we could see between the gratings. Everyone was weeping and 
all of us waved our hands in farewell. Just outside Cernauti the 
train stopped; the line was being repaired and we had to go 
cautiously. A group of women wept bitterly as they greeted 
us, crying: ‘May God help you!’ From them we learned that 
another train had already gone from Cernauti and that the 
people in it had been picked up off the streets and brought in 
lorries to the station to be deported. 

The whole day, as we went through Bessarabia, we saw 
nothing but men and women standing by the railway line, 
waving and greeting us with tears in their eyes. At eight o’clock 
in the evening we arrived at a station twelve miles from the 
Dniester. There we found the train of deportees from Stro- 
jinets, which had left about two hours before ours. At nine 
o'clock the train with ‘men only’ arrived, and by this time it 
Was very long. It had a telephone installed for the sentry in 
every wagon, and connected with the engine. It was also fitted 
up with searchlights so that at night the surroundings were as 


bright as day. In the stations nobody could be seen but militia 
and more militia. 
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Our train was the first to leave, and as it passed by a little 
svood where it was dark under the tall trees, two men, who had 
succeeded in breaking the iron bars, jumped out. When the 
sentries saw them, the train was immediately stopped, but the 
men were never caught. From then on, every time the train 
started, the sentries would stand outside on the steps of each 
wagon and stay there until the train gathered full speed again, 
Indeed, very often the sentries stood outside all the time with 
the telephone receivers in their hands, ready to give the alarm 
if anyone tried to jump off the train. A militia officer stood 
in the engine and took the messages from the sentries. 

We arrived at the Dniester about midnight. The train slowed 
down, for the bridge was under repair; but the wretched people 
in the wagons realised they were leaving the sacred earth of 
their homeland and crossing over into the world of Bolshevism, 
Weeping and wailing broke out once more. As day began to 
break we realised that we were now in the Ukraine. We looked 
through the bars with curiosity at the countryside. We could 
see only fields of wheat and sugar-beet. Women and children 
were coming from the villages with spades on their shoulders. 
They were all on foot—some of them, we found, had walked 
four or five miles. Only the mayor of a kolkhoz or an overseer 
could be seen occasionally on horseback. The houses were 
derelict; none of them were whitewashed and no new houses 
could be seen. It was true that there were new buildings, but 
all of them were stables or barns—and all very big. We could 
see the former churches, all now transformed into storehouses 
and, in the towns, into cinemas. In the graveyards not a cross 
could be seen, only here and there a post. 

In some places we saw large flocks of children which the 
Russians call ‘iesle’, meaning ‘nursery.’ These children—all of 
them under seven—got their education roaming about in mud 
and misery; barefoot and ragged and most of them with swollen 
stomachs. This misery was evident from a long way off. We 
realised that nothing but despair lay ahead of us. And so, out 
souls heavy with this bleak prospect, we arrived in the station 
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at Smerinca where we drew up behind the trains with the 
deportees from Cernauti. Two hours later the tain from 
Strojinets arrived, and at 2 p.m. the train with men only, 
made up of 32 wagons, arrived too. F rom all these trains came 
continual wailing and crying. In our train, known as ‘Adancata’, 
and in the very wagon where I and my family were, two 
women sang so sadly that everyone was hushed to silence. 
They sang new songs composed by themselves as the train 
wound its way towards Siberia. In the train from Strojinets 
two more women sang more beautifully than professional 
singers. It all sounded like a military fanfare leading a Tegiment 
to the attack. Thousands of wretched men and women listened 
to these mournful plaints, their eyes brimming with tears and 
their hearts full of bitterness. The militia kept hammering on 
the wagons with their guns, for they saw that these women 
were stirring up much sorrow and weeping. 

In that station we were given food for the first time: this 
consisted of 300 grm. (10 oz.) of bread and some soup. A rail- 
wayman of Rumanian origin, who was greasing the wheels, 
whispered to us: ‘Don’t weep, good people. You'll soon be 
free, for war will break out here in a few days!’ These words 
spread like lightning through all the wagons. And indeed, some 
time after two o’clock we saw two trains full of recruits—just 
young lads—going in the direction of Bessarabia. This made us 
feel more cheerful. Some women said: ‘God is with us.’ At 
three o’clock we set out for Kiev. 

Now I stood with my eyes glued to the gratings, for I was 
still unable to believe that the misery I saw everywhere was the 
same ‘paradise’ which Communist propaganda had shown on 
posters in Bucovina, telling us that people lived well and had 
everything they needed. We could see that with all their ‘good 
living’ the people had to work from sunrise to sunset; much 
more than eight hours a day. In the villages there was not a 
single fence nor a single gate—nothing but houses falling into 
Tuin. We could see old houses which had once been home- 
steads but which were now derelict. The only decent buildings 
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Sea Ser Kiev soldiers were soe out Manoeuvres 
in cultivated fields. This gave us food for thought, for now 
was midsummer and no tme for manoeuvres. This must be 
preparation for an immediate war, we thought. In Kiev station 
we found the train with deportees from Kishinev and an hour 
or two later the train carrying deportees from Strojinets, 
Cernauti and Cetatea-Alba arrived. From the platforms the 
Communists stared at us disdainfully and taunted Us, crass 
their fingers at us as a sign that we were criminals. But here 
we were given food for the second time. 

That was on 18 June. At 1 p.m. we set off again. After we 
had crossed the Dnieper, we saw nothing but trains full of guns 
and machine-guns and infantry and cavalry. From now on our 
trains full of deportees travelled at a much greater speed than 
before. Some would stop occasionally at a station for just long 
enough to change the engine; others would go straight 
through. 


7 
On the Volga 


uR journey continued for two days and two nights. We 
Ome stopped more than ten minutes in a station to change 
the engine. In all that time we were given neither food nor 
drink. In the stations we could see only people weeping and 
kissing each other good-bye. There was nothing but sorrow 
everywhere. A girl who was greasing the wheels whispered to 
us that mobilisation was taking place. When war broke out 
there was no question of trains stopping any more in the 
stations; instead they roared through at the greatest possible 
speed: trainloads of tanks, armoured cars, guns—each wagon 
with its sentry. 

For us this meant a great relief. The whisper came from other 
wagons that the war was going well: that the Germans and the 
Rumanians were advancing. Now we were even curious to see 
more of Communist-dominated Russia. We were approaching 
Saratov and we could see hundreds of derelict houses, which 
were, nevertheless, inhabited. Evidently they had once been 
good homes, roofed with red tiles. But these were now broken 
and the roofs had been repaired with thatch to keep out the 
rain. It must have been long since the walls were whitewashed. 

The further we got from the Ukraine the less was the 
civilian population forbidden to approach our wagons. When 
we drew up alongside a station platform we could talk to the 
inhabitants, for we were curious to know what sort of a life 
they led. For instance, we would ask them: ‘Why are your 
houses not whitewashed?’ and they would reply: ‘We have no 
whitewash. There is whitewash, but it is used on the barracks, 
factories and storehouses and they all belong to the State.’ 
‘But what about you? Don’t you belong to the State?’ ‘Yes, 
we belong to the State, but we live in a kolkboz and the 
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kolkbozes are still poor. When we have earned a lot of money 


and can build barracks for ourselves like the army, then we 
won't have anything to worry agente to get up, cat, and 
work! In the barracks they will give eS food and Clothing, 
Then we will live well, but in the meantime we Just exist!’ 

‘All right, brother! But is that what you call “living wel?»_ 
to eat and work? Even animals live like that, for they are given 
food and then yoked and put to work . . .’ 

‘Well, that is what they tell us: that when we will form 
colonies with model barracks we shall live well. It is true that 
our bosses detest us because we have a low standard; they say 
that we do not wish to work and that is why we cannot have 
enough income to construct models.’ 

‘Well, but have you models anywhere?’ 

‘There are, tovarash’—nobody said ‘Mr’ any longer, only 
‘tovarash—You will see them further on, tovarash, when 
you get to the Volga, to the German Autonomous Republic.’ 

The man to whom I had been talking was a Russian who 
had fought in the 1914-18 war. He had spent about two years 
in Bucovina, and was able to name all the places round about 
my village. He knew Rumanian fairly well, so I was able to 
understand all he said. We talked for nearly an hour, and 
then suddenly a sentry bawled at us and he had to move off. 
The train left at once and half an hour later we arrived at 
Saratov on the Volga. There we saw once more the other 
trains with deportees, but the train with ‘men only’ had gone 
off in another direction. Everyone was given food; as I went 
to the kitchen I saw hundreds of people from the other trains, 
two from each wagon. One brought the pieces of bread, the 
other the pot of soup. We all stood, two deep, in a queue, 
surrounded by dozens of militiamen. We were able now to 
talk to each other and I had a conversation with a young lad, 
a former Jaw student called Krutzko of Ukrainian origin from 
Adancata. I had met him in 1940, when I was courier of the 
7th Roman Division in the frontier zone in Jadova, and had to 
change trains at Adancata on my journeys twice a week. He 
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told me his father had been deported in the ‘men only’ train, 
but he hoped we would soon be able to go home, for things 
were going against the Red Army at the Front. But my heart 
was heavy, as I knew we were being taken to an unknown 
destination in the wilderness of Siberia. 

On my way back to the wagon I passed the station. The 
loudspeakers were shrieking so hard that you could not hear 
anyone speaking, not even two yards away. Later on, those 
who spoke Russian explained that the loudspeakers had been 
broadcasting an appeal by Stalin to the people. He was urging 
them to fight and not to surrender to the Hitlerist gangs, 
assuring them that when the war was over their freedom 
would be renowned over the whole world. 


After we left Saratov we saw signs of the mobilisation and 
entrainments everywhere, on both banks of the Volga. There 
were German villages with much better houses than those in 
the Russian villages. They were built of brick and had red- 
tiled roofs. The outhouses were the same. The State Co- 
operative was situated in the middle of each village. But it was 
like this in the German villages only, for the Germans are born 
managers and thrifty householders. In the Russian Rolkhozes 
we could see haystacks which had lain rotting for years. There 
was nothing like that among the Germans, for they used the 
hay in the brick kilns. 

When we left the German region, misery and poverty were 
everywhere evident. We could see hordes of uncivilised 
children playing in the dust on the road sides, ragged and 
undernourished. 

We went on and on, nobody knew where. Once the train 
stopped in a small station and we could see an ox-cart being 
drawn up beside a wagon, from which two militia brought 
out a dead man. We could hear women weeping and shrieking. 
Within five seconds the militia had removed the corpse and 
banged and locked the door. The train set off again at once. 
The corpse was that of a boy of about 16, the only child of a 
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woman from the village of Upper Stanesti. We later learnt 
that in 1942 the parents died=t00: 

Advancing all the time in an unknown direction we could 
see only wide stretches of desert and derelict villages, With 
here and there a chimney smoking on some hut or other, fp 
was evident that at one time the countryside had been culti- 
vated, but now it was all covered with wormwood. Eventually 
we arrived in the town of Orenburg in the province of 
Chkalov. I tried to discover why there were so man 
demolished villages. I could find out only from an old man 
who told me that war had passed that way in 1920-22. 

From the ruins it was obvious that all the houses had at one 
time been thriving households, with large stables, for every 
householder then had eight to ten horses, ten to twelve Pairs 
of oxen, with milking cows and flocks of sheep, belonging to 
the breed known as caracul. But now everyone was dying of 
hunger. They were collecting seeds from all kinds of weeds 
and grinding them to make flour. They then mixed this flour 
with potatoes and made a kind of cake which they baked on 
the stove during the night, for at dawn they had to be back 
with their work-brigade in the kolkboz, which was still two 
years behind with the payments of its quota to the state. 

Our train stood in Orenburg station for the whole of that 
day, 23 June. We were given food, and towards nightfall set 
off again in an unknown direction. Sometimes we would stop 
for a short time in small stations to allow slow trains going in 
the direction of Tashkent to pass us. We saw that these trains 
were packed, but we did not know why. Soon we found out 
that they contained people fleeing from Moscow for fear of 
the Germans who were then launching an attack on Leningrad 
and ae: the same time bombing Moscow. For that reason the 
civilian population of Moscow was being evacuated to Tash- 
kent and Alma Ata, in the south of Kazakhstan. When we heard 


this we all thought that we should be going back home at any 
moment. 


8 
In the Wilderness 


s the journey continued I saw another world; huts of 
another kind and a different type of people. We deportees 
were a bit happier now that we had heard the war was going 
well; we had only one thought—to go back home. In the 
stations the militia allowed people to approach the wagons. 
Some of us even handed them a scarf or a shirt through the 
gratings in return for a quart of milk or a piece of bread, for 
in such circumstances hunger had neither price nor appetite. 
The militia did not interfere, as we were many hundreds of 
miles away from the Front. 

We arrived in the province of Aktyubinsk where we found 
a climate quite different from our own. The wind blew con- 
tinually and from all directions. In the course of a single hour 
it could blow from all four quarters. Because of the very keen 
frost in winter not a single tree or bush could grow, but only 
some stunted, thorny shrubs. As we left Aktyubinsk the 
Stations were thronged with men, women and children. They 
were Rumanians from the southern part of Bessarabia, from 
Ismail and from Cetatea-Alba. In some of the stations they 
were already crowded in lorries; in others they were waiting 
for transport from the respective kolkbozes to come and fetch 
them. In the meantime they stood there, guarded by one or 
two militiamen. 

On 26 June, 1941, we arrived in Kandagach, a small town 
and a tailway junction. There we stayed the whole day. A 
railwayman who was oiling the wheels of our wagon asked : 
‘Are you Rumanians?’ 

When we told him we were, he said: ‘I am a Moldavian 
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child. We | 
pairs of horses and oxen, 
and we lived very well. 

Then I asked him: 

‘And how do you live now?’ 

‘Oh! I live well now too.’ 

‘How many oxen have you?’ 

‘Well! I have a donkey and a goat.’ 

‘Good. But why don’t you keep a cow?’ 

‘You have to give a large quota of milk if you keep a cow, 
but there is no quota for a goat. Only those with two goats 
have to give up some milk.’ 

The poor man looked at us pathetically. He could see that 
we had been better off, for we were wearing good clothes, 
whereas not one of them had a decent suit, except the militia 
and the agents who followed the people about. This man was 
in rags—dirty, thin, and when he saw me looking at him, he 
said: ‘You are staring at me, but you will see what you look 
like in a year’s time.’ 

Somebody in one of the wagons then asked him: ‘Do you 
imagine we are going to stay a year in this place?’ He replied : 
‘Well good people, may God grant that you may go home 
even tomorrow. I have nothing against that. But take care you 
don’t stay here for ever! There are other people who have 
been here for years—deported like you—who have forgotten 
the way home.’ As he said that, he pointed to another wreck 
like himself. ‘Do you see him? He’s a Kereit from the region 
of Vladivostok, deported in 1936 and still hasn’t gone home, 
for they won’t let him!” 

The poor creature begged our pardon for being unable to 
give us something to eat, for he could hear the children in the 
wagons crying of hunger. ‘I would give you some food, but I 
haven’t any even for myself. I have eight young children who 
get food on the ration card from the canteen, but they never 
get enough!” He left us with tears in his eyes. 


Odessa. _I came here with my parents as a smajj 
ived well here and had land enough. We kept five 
and we had cows, flocks of sheep 
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In the evening, about 6 o’clock, our train set off on a side- 
line which was obviously still under construction and there- 
fore could not lead too far, because there was as yet no filling 
of earth between the sleepers. We moved very slowly and we 
hoped that we should soon reach the end of the line. We went 
on all night and until noon next day and we still had not come 
to the end. By this time neither houses nor huts could be seen 
—nothing but desert covered with wormwood and spurge, as 
far as the eye could see. Then suddenly the train stopped in 
this wilderness; the wagon doors were opened, but nobody 
was allowed to get out. At last a militiaman came and ordered 
one of us from each wagon to go with him. He took us to the 
last wagon on the train and there each was given a bucketful 
of dry bread—breadcrumbs, in fact. 


Eventually two lorries arrived—one laden with barrels of 
water and the other with Circassian militiamen in charge of 
an officer. Then the mayors of the kolkhozes—both Russian 
and Circassian—arrived, accompanied by several large carts 
drawn by oxen and camels. Now we were allowed to get out 
of the wagons to go and drink water from the barrels on the 
lorry. 

Then we sat down in three rows on the grass. The Russian 
captain and the Circassian officer sat at a table and called the 
roll from a list supplied by the captain. So far as we could 
understand, seven people were missing and nobody knew 
where they were. We only knew about the two who jumped 
out of the train at Sarata in Bessarabia and the one who had 
died. About the other four, we knew nothing. It was true that, 
on the journey, it sometimes happened that someone had been 
taken out of the wagon and brought to the wagon of the 
militia. Another time, when we were allowed out to get water, 
I Saw a sergeant of the militia hitting a man between the ribs 
with the barrel of his pistol so hard that the poor man could 
Not carry the bucket of water. 

After the roll-call, the Circassian took the list in his hand 
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: ayors and directors of kolkhoze 

and called = me Se Then he began to call out our care 

ive ae ose et into the carts. At that moment the hearts 
hie = Sor vic militiamen were separating brother from 
Sean sister from sister. They drew the eke up along. 
side us and said: ‘you get up here and you here!’ The carts 
were from different kolkhozes and sovkhozes. Many people 
from my village were separated : it was a year before two 
sisters saw each other again. 

My family and I climbed into a lorry in which there were 
about 30 people. We set off. But where? No one knew and 
there was nobody we could ask. Nevertheless, we hoped our 
captors would not be too severe, for there was not a single 
militiaman with us; that was one weight off our minds. In an 
hour and a half we arrived at our destination—some huts half 
buried in the ground along the edge of a stream. They were 
covered with clay and were not white-washed; they had no 
windows, only little glass eyes in the walls. The lorry stopped 
in front of a shed. 

The first thing I saw was a militiaman, who, without wasting 
his breath, beckoned us towards the shed. The moment we got 
out, the lorry set off again to bring other people. When all 
had been brought—about 165 (all Rumanians)—they locked us 
up in the shed and left us there until the morning. Then about 
7 a.m. the village mayor, the kolkboz mayor and the militia 
arrived, unlocked the door and asked if anyone knew Russian. 
Only one replied—Vasile Cretzu (Carpan’s son). They took 
him aside and asked him about every one of us in turn—what 
kind of men we were, and so on. 

This Vasile Cretzu had been a carpenter in our village. 
When the Communists formed the kolkboz there he joined it 
at once, but his wife opposed him. She kept nagging at him 
and used to go to the kolkhoz office and ask him to strike his 
name off the list for when the Rumanians return they will 
knock ¢veryone’s teeth out.’ For that Vasile Cretzu was put on 
the black list and when the deportations took place he had to 
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9 too. Here, in the kolkhoz, he played the Communist game 
from the very first day, showing the mayors his ‘diamond’ for 
cutting glass as a proof that he was a carpenter. As he knew a 
little Russian he just said whatever came into his head about 
each one of us. Of a certain Capucinski from Patrautz, in the 
county of Strojinets—a Pole by origin—he said he was a 
former ‘boyar,’ when in reality the man was a good farmer. 
He dubbed me a former ‘officer,’ when actually I had never 
been more than a sergeant. 

Armed with such information, the mayors began to dis- 
tribute us among the huts inhabited by Russians and Circas- 
sians, asking each of us how many members there were in the 
family. I said there were ten in my family, ‘adopting, on 
the spur of the moment two more women and five children. 
After that, we loaded our baggage on to a cart and set off 
towards a vacant hut, accompanied by the village mayor. 


This hut had three small windows, each about a foot square, 
and a door made of three boards which fitted so badly that 
we could stick our fingers between them. For furniture the 
hut had a single plank (set on two stones) which took the place 
of chairs. Apart from that there was in the middle a small 
mound of earth which had at one time been an oven, but was 
now falling to pieces with age. 

Stepping inside, the mayor gave us the key of the door, 
saying: “This is your house. If you work, you will be given 
food; but anyone who does not turn up to work, will be 
punished!’ The punishment laid down was as follows: for 
one day away from work, five days’ pay would be cut off, 
while in autumn, when we were to be paid in kind, we would 
be paid only for the days when they had enrolled us, for very 
often they forgot to enter our names, And the mayor added : 
‘You may give up any thoughts of Bucovina! You will spend 
the rest of your lives here, and if you don’t work, you will 
die here all the same!’ Then I thought what my life had been 
and what had become of me now and all of a sudden I opened 
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. I sat down on that pl 
nd wept bitterly Blane a 
Te a little child, unable to control myself, ieee : 
aay knees and asked the Lord God to forgive me, if ] en 


indeed been so sinful. I thought oe tees ee My whole These Circassians, who are afraid of strangers, ae very 
life by the sweat of my brow, to bui 2 a farm for myself backward people with primitive habits. They keep cow’s milk 
and now here I was, stuck in a hut like this, thousands of Miles in a cattle bladder—sometumes for three to four weeks. When 
from my native land. : we untied the bladder to pour some milk into a pan, we were 
When I had pulled myself together a little, I helped to clean struck by a smell like a rotten egg. When the woman had 
up the hut. J looked around and found some iron and pieces taken the money from me and from ,another Rumanian, 
of old tin, from which I made a stove with two Openings on Dumitru Olariu, I saw her take a calf’s bladder, half full of 
top, so that we could:cook some 100d: . milk. I could see the milk slipping from side to side inside it. 
In the meantime, a Polish woman came in. She also began to She untied it and poured the milk into a wooden bowl. From 
weep and told us what life in the kolkhoz was like. The Poles, this she filled our bottles with the help of a spoon, wiped 
she said, had been deported in 1940—a year before we were, some which had spilled down the outsides of the bottles with 
We found out from her that we were in the “Voroshiloy’ her fingers and then licked them. 
kolkhoz, in the townland of Novorosisk, district of Aktyubinsk, Two other Circassian women were sitting on a bed search- 
in the province of Kazakhstan. Some Rumanian families were ing themselves for lice. Instead of throwing these on the floor 
distributed among huts inhabited by Russians. Each of those and killing them, they put them in their mouth and killed 
huts had two rooms, but because Vasile Cretzu had denounced them between their teeth. Later on I found out from the 
me as a former officer they had put me in this empty hut, and Russians that the Circassians regard lice as their blood-brothers 
what was more, would keep me the whole time under observa- and that it is a sin therefore, to kill them. 
tion. Little children, up to the age of eight, wear on top of their 
Now we were ‘free’: there were no militia to be seen, but heads a tuft of hair which falls down over their ears or at the 
we thought we should die of hunger, for there was not a back as a sign that they are Mohammedans, just as the Turks 
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aa Circassian woman, who first of all took the money (three 
roubles) and then gave us the milk. 


endadnth 
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single bush or tree anywhere as far as the eye could see— wear a fez with a tassel on the top. 

nothing, nothing but desert. From the very first moment the These Circassians are very dirty: they never wash either | 
children began to cry with hunger. When I had repaired the themselves or their clothes. They wear their shirts for months, 

stove, we all went to a valley about a quarter of a mile from until they fall to pieces, Lice can be found on them by the 

the hut and pulled up some grass with our hands so as to have million. The floors in their homes are covered with filth. 


something to sleep on. It was time to go to sleep by then, but 
we were hungry. We tried to buy something, but we could 
not find anything, anywhere. We went up and down the 
whole village, from hut to hut, with the few roubles we had 
with us, in the hope of finding a quart of milk for our little 
daughter. At last, with great difficulty, we found some in the 
last hut. It was situated a little apart from the rest and occupied 
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9 
The Work Brigades 


ext day we were summoned, large and small, to the 
N iteze hall, where we were distributed among work 
brigades. Then the brigadiers took charge of us and immedi- 
ately led us off five miles, some even eight miles, from the 
kolkhoz. No one was left with his family. I belonged to 
Brigade No. 1a, while my wife was sent to Brigade No. 2a, 
Women who had young children to nurse were given work 
round about the kolkboz such as loading lorries with wheat 
and other cereals to be transported to the station at Novorosisk, 

We were so closely watched that it was impossible for any- 
one to pocket even a handful of wheat. Those who worked in 
the brigades got half a kilogram of bread daily and balanda 
(water with a little flour in it) twice a day. Meat was never 
heard of. I would keep a little bit of my bread to take back 
to my child in the kolkhoz, where we went back by turns— 
one evening I would go; another evening, somebody else, for 
we were not allowed to go home every evening. We were 
lucky if we got leave once in three weeks and the poor 
children often suffered from hunger. Later on our children 
were accepted in the local créche where they were given 
noodles with skim milk. 

The Russians and Circassians who had a cow or goat at 
home used to get an occasional bottle of milk from their wives, 
whereas we got nothing extra but complaints—that we did not 
want to work, or to reach the norm required of us, or to carry 
out the orders of the mayor! They kept telling us that if we 
did not reach the norm they would not credit us with every 
working day. At the beginning of July and in August many of 
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suffered from boils because of the climate. These boils made 
i so stiff that we had the greatest difficulty in getting up in 
ae morning. There was no one to whom we could complain, 
for the odd nurse here and there had been given orders not to 

rant sick leave to ‘1A ntonescu’s bandits,’ as we were called, 
and we were kept under permanent pressure. The only people 
who got leave were the lame or blind. ‘Antonescu’s spies’ must 
be punished. eas ; 

One day I had dreadful boils in my armpits and [| went off 
home without the brigadier’s permission. In the morning I 
went to the nurse at the ‘hospital’—as the Russians called it— 
and she painted them with iodine, but she told me she had 
orders not to give us any medicine. She was fond of a 
Rumanian lad and was therefore kind to us. She dared not 
give us sick leave, but that day I did not go to work. In the 
evening I was called to the village hall, where a local Com- 
munist gave me a thorough dressing-down, put me in a cellar 
and, with pistol in hand, shrieked at me, saying he knew all 
about us; he knew where the ‘men only’ were working, and if 
I did not toe the line I would be taken away at once from the 
kolkhoz. I just got off by the skin of my teeth. Many 
Rumanians were not so lucky: they were taken away from 
their families and were never heard of in the kolkboz again. 
From that day on I worked to the last ounce of my strength 
So as not to be separated from my family. 

Work with the brigade would go on from dawn until dusk. 
We were called before it was daylight, and we had to go on 
working until darkness fell. In the evening we ate, also in the 
dark, in the hut. From time to time some Communist would 
come from the village hall to tell us that we were not doing 
cnough work and that if we did not want to work we should 
be sent to a forced labour battalion where our guards would 
stand with a cudgel over our heads. 


x * Antonescu was Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief of the Rumanian 
tmy from 1940-2, when he was executed by the Communists. 
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In spite of these inhuman soe conditions We had 
moments of joy whenever We SIN ir oe ace up from the 
village hall on horseback, bringing the call-up papers for one 
of the Russians or Circassians. At night, when WE crept 
stealthily home to bring a scrap of bread ae the children, We 
would immediately get into touch with those in the kolkhoz 
and find out the latest news. This consisted mostly of new 
recruitments, or telegrams announcing the death of S0-and-so 
in hospital. We kept on counting how many Russians Were 
left in the kolkhoz,; how many had left and how many had 
died. And so, little by little, only those who were blind or 
lame remained. All the others—up to the age of 50—had left 
for the Front. Later on the lame, and the old people too, left 
to be enrolled in work brigades. This was a happy day for us, 
and we used to say: ‘May there remain only as many as we 
christened !’ 

A Russian by the name Kutzki said, when he was called up, 
that he was going to take over the keys of Berlin. Fourteen 
days later the news came that he was dead. In the destruction 
of churches this Communist had been the first to climb to the 
church tower to remove the cross. In the Voroshilov kolkhoz, 
Be I ee: ae the snus ee a byre wee ou 

ter a while I began to understand Russian, so I was able 
to talk to the older people who were not mobilised. One was 
a cow-herd; another a water-carrier who brought water to our 
brigade every day, as well as the latest news from the village 
hall, for, in those parts, the post only came every two weeks. 
The newspaper Pravda, which arrived at the village hall, kept 
saying: ‘our army evacuated such-and-such a town to avoid 
its destruction by the Hitlerists.’ The same old water-carrier 
told us that so-and-so from the kolkhoz or such-and-such a 
tractor-driver, not long gone from us, had been killed. We 
were glad that the war was going well though we felt sorry 
for the poor Russi é e 
P ssian women who mourned their dead husbands 


and brothers; some of these women were left with five or six 
children, 
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There were three or four Communists in the kolkhoz. Apart 
from them, everyone awaited the occupation with impatience 
_not out of any wish to see the Germans, but out of a desire 
for freedom. When the Germans began to penetrate deep into 
the Ukraine, the Communists were desperate. They sent 
politrucs round the kolkhbozes to bolster up morale and en- 
courage the people to work harder, because the Hitlerist gangs 
had taken the Ukrainian granary. One day they read us from 
the paper a speech by Stalin in which he said: ‘Comrades! 
Fight! Work! Do not allow your country to be overrun by 
Hitler’s gangs!’ They showed us a picture of Hitler with 
wide-open mouth, swallowing the whole of Russia. The paper 
also said that a number of towns from Finland to the Black 
Sea had been ceded to him, but that this did not satisfy him, 
and he kept on advancing. ‘Fight! For very soon help will 
arrive from England and America!’ 

Hitler’s advance at the beginning of the war was acclaimed 
by many Russians, for they said: ‘The Germans will cross the 
Urals in a month and then we'll be rid of the leprous Com- 
munists; they will have to surrender!’ What a lot of talk there 
was, too, among the older Russians who remembered what 
went on at the time of the revolution. They spoke, above all, 
of the bands of hooligans who roamed from village to village, 
murdering the best landlords. Some of the women talked of 
the things they had lost during the revolution and they made 
such remarks as: “Tomorrow, or the next day, I'll take back 
the table and the bed which your husband took from my 
father!’ I heard one of them saying: “The Germans will come 
and break your Communist necks!’ 

People seemed more cheerful when there was talk of Hitler's 
advance. The Communists, however, did not lose their grip. 
The woman in the Voroshilov kolkhoz who had made the 
temark above quoted was arrested one night, leaving behind 
her six children, of whom the youngest was hardly six months. 
She disappeared and for two years nothing more was heard of 


her. Her husband, a tractor-driver, was lame and deformed, 
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and for this reason had not been called up. He was, neverthe. 
less, a good worker, and always Sa ae top in the district, 
As a reward he was given a meca anda portrait of Stalin, 
Thanks to his good work and his merit as a Stakhanovite, his 
wife was liberated at the end of two years. When she came 
home she said she had been given 10 years. 


At a meeting in December, 1941, to which all Rumanians 
were summoned, we were criticised from every angle; we 
were accused of being unwilling to work and wishing only to 
follow the progress of the war. On this occasion too, they 
called us ‘Antonescu’s bandits’ and many other names besides. 
They ignored the fact that we were naked; that we had 
nothing to put on our backs to protect our bodies from the 
cold which, in December there, was 45°-48° C. below zero. 
News was brought to us from other kolkhozes that many 
Rumanian women and children had been found frozen to 
death—some because they had no fuel to make a fire, others 
because they had been sent to forced labour in the steppes, in 
a terrible frost. 

Seeing how we and our little children were underclad and 
suffering, an elderly Russian took pity on us, and when our 
women began weeping in the presence of the so-called 
attorney, pointing out that they had no warm winter clothes, 
this old man took their part and asked that they should be 
given clothes and then sent to work, for—said he—‘these 
people come from a milder climate and cannot stand up to 
the cold in our regions.’ The attorney listened to him and was 
silent; he did not even ask the old man his name. He was called 
Kisnok (garlic), but next night he disappeared. 

We Rumanians always became ill when the great cold began 
—about October-December: some of us got frost-bite, others 
suffered from sore throats or dreadful headaches. Many of us 
had had practically nothing to eat for a month, for, although 
Me had worked well and had fulfilled our quotas, our work- 

ays had been cut. I had made careful notes and calculated 
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hat, for five months’ work, my wife and I together had 245 
= orking days—trudadnit as the Russians say—but when I saw 
my name on the notice-board in the office, only 138 had been 
reckoned for the two of us. 

But I was able to lay in stores by means of barter—I ex- 
changed two carpets for 100 kilograms of wheat. Those who 
had nothing left to barter began to beg. There were dozens 
begging, and the kolkboz was small. Those who took pity 
would give a crust of bread, but the others ordered the beggars 
away and locked their doors. In this way, women, children, 
and even men, met their death. A man from the townland of 
Cupca, in the county of Strojinets (Bucovina), called Vasile 
Plevan, 70 years old and unable to work, did not receive even 
a few grams of wheat and had to beg as long as he was able 
to drag himself about. One day he went to the village hall and 
asked to be shot, for he could bear the misery no longer. He 
fell on his knees and begged to be killed. The officials seized 
him by the arms and legs and threw him out in the snow. A 
little later the poor old man was found by some of our children 
who were also out begging. They brought him to a hut near 
the village hall and warmed him a little. Then they took him 
to another hut where there were several others like him. Three 
days later he died. I found out that thirty years earlier, before 
the arrival of the Communists, he had been mayor of Cupca. 

To dig a grave was unspeakably difficult. The earth in 
Siberia was very hard; except for 10-15 centimetres on the 
surface it was like rock. When a grave had to be dug three or 
four of us would go and take turns at the digging. We would 
take the corpse on a sleigh or a cart at night, for during the 
day neither men nor sleighs nor oxen were permitted to be 
absent from work. 

I remember what happened when a woman called Leontina 
Puiu died. The grave was got ready and one of our men 
(Capucinschi) who worked at the stables took a pair of oxen 
and harnessed them to a cart in which we took the woman’s 
dead body to the grave. Capucinschi was at once called to the 
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office and severely reprimanded for using the cart. Very Often 
the deceased would be laid on a sleigh which we dragged by 
hand. g 

The dead were laid naked in the grave; there were no tears, 
no service and no priests. It was impossible to make coffins, In 
Kazakhstan there are no forests. One can go for hundreds of 
miles without seeing a single tree. In the towns there are no 
stores of wood for the kolkhozes, only for the State. If repairs 
have to be done at the kolkbozes the State must approve a 
supply of timber. How could we hope to lay our hands on 
any planks, when every door we approached was shut in our 
faces and the epithet ‘Antonescu’s bandits’ was hurled at us? 
If the deceased’s family had a piece of canvas, he was wrapped 
in that; if not, we would put him in the grave and cover him 
with an armful of straw, and then drag that leaden earth 
(which had been dug up with so much effort) on top of him. 
No cross, no flowers, adorned the grave. We would say a 
prayer together, and that was all. 


> Se 


IO 
Spring Sowing 


we winter of 1941-42 was the first we spent in Siberia. 
e[Esociag came late, and the sowing of crops did not begin 
until May 9, for the snow lay long on the ground that year. 
(Autumn begins in October, and snow begins to fall between 
the roth and 20th of the month.) By order of the section head- 
quarters all the thirty-seven local kolkhozes scattered the seed 
by hand on the unploughed stubble. When this was done the 
earth was harrowed, but very few seeds were mixed in with 
the earth as a result. 

In our kolkboz a man had to sow seven to eight hectares 
per day, because the seeds are sown more thinly in Siberia. To 
do this work there were seventeen of us Rumanians and one 
Russian—an old man of sixty-eight, who had two Communist 
sons. One of them was an officer at the front, the other store- 
keeper in our kolkhoz. One day when we were having our 
midday meal we could hear our foreman roaring with 
laughter. He was reading from a newspaper how, in the 
Voroshilov kolkhoz, an old man of sixty-eight was sowing 
eight hectares per day! This man, said the paper, ought to be 
decorated, for he was fastest in the whole district! This was 
our Russian worker, who would go in front of the first sower 
all day with a stick in his hand, pointing out how far to throw 
the seed. This was necessary because the seed was sown on 
stubble and could not be seen as it could on freshly-ploughed 
land. The other sowers kept a certain distance from each 
other, but the old man was barely able to totter in front 
of them with his stick in his hand, Yet because he was the 
father of two Communists, this newspaper had declared him 
to be the prize sower. 
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We sowed our seven to eight hectares ES day. We hag 
sufficient food, for the Communists were a raid lest the land 
should remain unsown. In this We Yee re ec ODLACE With 
other sowers—deportees like ourselves—who were workin 
for a neighbouring kolkhoz. They told us that in the Winter 
nearly half their number had died of cold and hunger, The 
bereaved children had been taken away to an orphanage ang 
no one knew where. 

An old man from the village of Suceveni, in the county of 
Strojinets, was appointed cow-herd. One day he was so hungr 
that he milked one of his cows into an empty tin. But the 
brigadier, arriving on horseback, happened to see him. The 
old man was immediately taken to the village hall where he 
was cuffed, beaten and vilified. Next day the procurator came 
from the sector and assembled everyone in the kolkhoz, men, 
women and children, and in their presence read out something 
from Stalin’s Constitution to the old man, and sentenced him, 
on the spot, to four years. 

Another case I remember was that of a young man of 19 
from the village of Patrautz, also in the county of Strojinets, 
who had been working at the mowing and threshing machine. 
He had several younger brothers and a sick mother, and one 
evening, on his way home, he took some barley in his pocket. 
The brigadier overtook him, searched him, and found 800 
grams (1/4 lb.) of barley on him. He was sentenced to three 
years. Yet no account was taken of the tons and tons of barley 
rotting in the fields because of stupid administration. 

In the spring of 1942 some of our children were going 
through a field where there had been crops. They each 
gathered some of the putrefying ears to bring the grain home 
and wash it and cook it. On the way home they were met by 
the mayor of the kolkhoz who confiscated their knapsacks, 
summoned their mothers to the village hall, and told them 
they would be punished if they allowed their children to 


wander in the fields again. Our smallest fault would be noted 
and criticised at the evening meeting, 
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The oxen in the kolkhoz were so tortured by those who 
drove them that their hips were often bare and actually bore 
wounds where they had been cudgelled from morning to night 
in order to achieve the day’s norm of work. Russian children 
belonging to the mayors and brigadiers were set to watch how 
the Rumanian women and children treated the oxen. If they 
even dared to shout at the animals, they were brutally 
threatened. The Rumanian children were often whipped, while 
the Russian children who beat the oxen from morning till night 
got off without a word. 


In June, 1942, I was sent by the kolkhoz to the railway 
station of Novorosisk, in the district of Aktyubinsk, to load 
wagons with cereals. Men came to this point with transports 
from all the outlying kolkhozes and sovkhozes in the sector. 
I found out from these men how the Rumanians had been 
faring. Almost half of them in the sector had died that year— 
especially those who were living in the sovkhozes. These were 
state farms where the workers were paid in money, not in kind 
as in the kolkhozes. They then bought what they could at the 
sovkhoz co-operative stores. Here the goods were so scarce that 
very often it was impossible to obtain the smallest necessity. 

A sovkhoz would consist of five or six farms, over which a 
storekeeper would be appointed, with a distribution centre in 
every farm. He would come once a week to each centre and 
everyone crowded round to get a kilogram of barley or rye— 
the ration being 300 grams per day for an adult and 150 grams 
for a child. But, on account of the fierce blizzards which blew 
during the winter in Kazakhstan, this storekeeper frequently 
only turned up once in ten to twelve days. When he did come 
he never gave the Rumanians the amount due for this time. 
The native Circassians sometimes obtained some buttermilk, 
but the Rumanians never. 

The Rumanians would grind the barley or rye and put a 
handful of the flour in boiling water, making a kind of 
porridge, which they ate with sighs. There were days when 
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they had nothing to eat; consequently throat, stomach 
head ailments frequently occurred. 

In August of the same year I was sent, along with two other 
Rumanians called Vasile Grigorovici and Dumitru Olariy ts 
Dontzkoi, another collecting centre, also in the district of 
Aktyubinsk. For a time I worked as a porter, loading wagons, 
Then I was made sentry on wagons of cereals which Were 
being transported in different directions—Aktyubinsk, Guriey 
Tashkent. When on this job I only got home every ten t6 
fifteen days, as these places were far away from Dontzkoi, 

On these journeys I saw many troop movements and train. 
loads of wounded. Very often I had to spend several days in 
the station at Kandagaci, a large railway junction. Here two 
important lines crossed: Aktyubinsk—-Tashkent, the latter 
being the largest city in Siberian Russia, and Orsk—Guriev, 
capital of the province of Chkalov, with the greatest reserve 
supplies of petrol and the second largest port on the Caspian 
Sea. At Orsk there were large refineries. The crude oil came 
through underground pipelines, from the region of Baku, a 
distance of 600 miles. 

Hanging about in Kandagaci I was more interested in the 
troop movements than in anything else. I used to chat with 
the older men who knew all that was going on. These were 
Moldavians from the left bank of the Dniester, in the Ukraine, 
already colonised in Kazakhstan since the time of Tzar Nicholas. 
These men told me they had sons at the front; they prayed 
for their safety and that the occupation would come as quickly 
as possible, They said that the hospitals in Europe were already 
full and that was why so many wounded were being brought 
to Tashkent, Alma-Ata and other towns in Siberia. When I 
went back to my family and to the kolkhoz I would spread 
this news everywhere I knew there were Rumanians. 


and 


Among the thousands of deportees I was one of those who 
had a better existence—better, because I was able to see the 
light of day, travelling about through the wilds of Kazakhstan. 
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But 1 was sorry for my family. I found my wife with a work- 
brigade in the fields. She, too, did not get home for weeks at a 
time, while our poor little girl was in a terrible state. During 
the day she was in a nursery, but in the evening she had to go 
and sleep in the hut. She was covered with vermin, so that we 
were obliged to shave off her hair. All the Rumanian children 
were in the same state. 

Only women and children were now working in the 
polkhozes, for all the men had been mobilised to work for the 
State. The kolkboz continually received orders from the 
Recruiting Centre to supply ten to fifteen men for various 
duties. These men had to be foreigners: Poles, Circassians, 
Kereits or Rumanians. 

After a time I was sent back to the Voroshilov kolkboz, 
where my family was. This time I found that my wife had 
been at work on the railway for over two months. Our little 
girl was once again covered with lice and was hungry; her 
little vest was as black as the earth. The children were not 
given enough food in the nursery and there was nobody to 
look after them as their mothers had all been mobilised for 
work in the brigades, seven or eight miles away, and the other 
women had been recruited on State jobs. So I made an effort 
to get my family together again and asked my boss to allow 
me to bring my daughter to where I was working. Later my 
wife ran away from her work on the railway and joined us. 
But our small amount of luggage was still in the kolkboz and 
a SOE a when I went to collect it, nearly everything 

ad been stolen. 

In the cold winter months when transports of cereals came 
from the kolkhozes or sovkhozes, | would receive them, for 
my boss was a shivery creature and sent me instead of himself. 
Sometimes when a Rumanian came with a delivery I would 
do all in my power to see that a little barley or rye was left in 
the cart. These men and women told me they were dying of 
hunger; for weeks at a time they were given nothing to eat. 
In the sovkhozes the position was even worse. 
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When spring came again, my boss, Gardienco, sent me with 
two lorries to load up in the sovkhoz. In that Sovkhoz farm 
there were five Rumanians—all that were left from 135 who 
had gone there a year before. Of these, two were boys of 
seventeen and nineteen who had been up with me deliverin 
grain in the winter, and I had left about 70 kg. of rye in each 
of their sleighs. There was also a woman and two children 
whom I had been able to help. This woman wanted to kiss 
my feet, for she said I had saved the lives of her two children 
in the terrible frost of that winter. She hoped they would 
survive for now she was able to collect ears of barley which 
she ground and made into gruel, and when she had a larger 
quantity she made a kind of cake. From these people I learned 
how nearly all the Rumanians had died of cold and hunger in 
that winter of 1942-43. Grave-digging became impossible, and 
the corpses were taken to the foot of a hill and earth was 
pulled down on top of them. 

That winter I was once more at the kolkhoz Voroshilov, 
where I had been at the beginning. I found the same thing— 
cruel hunger and cold. Here and there one member of a family 
would be left. I saw how they were sleeping, on bare straw, 
without any kind of covering. An aunt of mine, Leontina 
Nimigeanu, died and lay unburied for five days, for there was 
no one to dig her grave. The blizzards were dreadful, and the 
ground frozen solid. When the blizzards abated a little, several 
women went to the graves of those who had been buried in 
1941, opened them up and threw in the new corpses. This was 
the only place where the frozen earth would yield. This kind 
of thing went on in all the kolkhozes and sovkbozes where 
there were Rumanians. 

Even the native Russians were not much better off, though 
they each had a little garden with cabbage and two or three 
sacks of potatoes to stave off their hunger. Famine reigned 
every winter, because the quota due to the state from the 
kolkhozes was so large. What was left was divided among us 
according to our number of workdays, as noted by the village 
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hall. If, for instance, a Russian or Circassian woman with five 
or six little children was unable to go to work, she received a 
very small ration, just like one of us deportees. Actually my 
family and I lived well, or rather, we had something to put in 
our mouths—boiled grains in water—and we considered our- 
selves lucky. 


Il 
Further East 


ASILE GRIGOROVICI was from the village of Upper Stanesti 
Vin the former County of Radauts. He had been mayor 
about seven years before the Communist occupation. He was 
childless. While he was mayor, he helped very many poor 
people, exempting them, when he could, from local taxes. 
When the Communists came and individual arrests began, he 
asked people to help him, and, indeed, he got hundreds of 
signatures, for he was an honest man and had done nothing but 
good. In the mass deportations he was nevertheless put on the 
list and was deported at the same time as myself—13 June, 
1941. All the same, the signatures had been a great help, for 
he was not sent away with the ‘men only’ but was allowed to 
stay with his wife. 

Very often I would chat with him and he would ask, 
angrily: “Why did they take me? I was a poor man, my father 
sold an acre of land to pay my passage to America, where I 
worked by the sweat of my brow. I worked hard and saved 
some money and sent it home to him to buy me a few acres 
of land and in that way I set myself up as a small farmer. Then 
these anti-Christians came along and asked me if I had worked 
the land by myself and, if so, how I had found time to be 
mayor of the village—they even looked at my hands to see 
whether they were horny or not!’ 

But the easier life which a group of us Rumanians had at 
the Dontzkoi collective—where some of us were porters and 
others were watchmen—came to an early end. In 1943 there 
was a very poor harvest because there had been no rain, and 
the kolkhozes and sovkhozes had nothing to bring to the 
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collective, where we also had nothing to do. As the Com- 

nists are always looking round for men to work in the 
olkbo7es and as there was nobody else to be had, they came 
to Dontzkoi and without wasting any words picked us up and 
within 24 hours removed us, families and all, and sent us to 
Aktyubinsk. There we heard that a large convoy was to be 
formed of childless women, girls and old men to go and work 
pehind the Front in the kolkhozes in the districts of Kharkov, 
Kursk and Voronesh which were now free from the retreating 
German armies. 

The separation from the Rumanians who had been together 
with us in Dontzkoi was very painful and sad for everyone. 
We were accompanied by these brothers part of the way 
and when we embraced each other at the departure, poor 
Grigorovici, at the last moment, said, with tears in his eyes: 
‘The Good Lord knows whether we'll ever see each other 
again!’ And so it was, for after my departure, they took him 
too and sent him to a sovkhoz, where he died of cold. 


From Dontzkoi to Aktyubinsk is a distance of seventy miles. 
We did it in four days on foot. In Dontzkoi they gave us an 
ox-cart; it was quite large, but the oxen were small and weak, 
so that we had to go on foot, putting only the baggage in the 
cart. Apart from my family, there were some Circassian girls 
—eleven of us altogether. The journey began on 3 November, 
1943. 

The conditions were very hard, for the nights were cold. 
We put all our rags on top of our little daughter in the cart, 
so that she would not freeze to death, while we went the 
whole way on foot. When going uphill we had to push the 
cart, for the snow was deep and the oxen kept slipping and 
could not pull it. The distance between Novorosisk and 
Aktyubinsk is fifty miles and there is only one Circassian 
kolkhoz, consisting of some forty-five huts, along the whole 
route. We reached it about midnight, and were so exhausted 
that we were obliged to put up at it. But it was impossible to 
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get into any of the huts. We were unable to find the mg = 
or the secretary; and so we were forced to sleep out-of- 
on an armful of straw laid on the snow in a frost of 2 5° 
C. We slept through sheer exhaustion, but, when I wo 
I was stiff with cold. We set off at once, and four day 
we left Dontzkoi we arrived in Aktyubinsk. 

We had been given the address of an apostoiala—a lodging. 
house belonging to Dontzkoi, for every kolkhoz has a rented 
house with a shed in the town to accommodate those sent 
there on behalf of the kolkhboz. These so-called inns are 
situated in the outskirts of the towns. They, too, are huts, half- 
buried in the earth. In them there is no furniture of any kind: 
there are no beds—only an armful of straw alive with fics 
on the ground. There we rested a little and in the morning 
presented ourselves at the town hall. 

Each of us was at once registered in turn and given a food 
card, on the basis of which we were to receive 500 gr. (1 Ib.) 
bread each per day. The official who received us was a young 
Russian and as there was no other man present he chatted a 
little with me, telling me where we were to be sent. We 
thought they would bring us to Russia in Europe, for three 
days before our arrival in Aktyubinsk a large group had left 
for Kursk. Great was our surprise when we heard we were 
going further East. Our new destination was the station of 
Kartaly in the province of Cheliabinsk, beyond the Urals. 

During the journey we were counted four times by the 
militia on the train and each time our guide pointed out those 
of us who were on his list. The control was severe: the militia 
examined our papers and stared hard at everyone. 

When we arrived at Kartaly station about 9 o’clock in the 
evening, our guide had great difficulty in finding the railway 
section where he was to hand us over. So that first night we 
slept on the cement floor in the station. In the morning 4 
sleigh came for our luggage and we walked to the office where 
we registered in work-brigades. The Circassian girls who came 
with us were brought to a women’s barracks; my family and I 
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re put in a cellar full of Jews no longer capable of work. 

Jews were from Kiev, whence they had fled for fear of 
Care The railway authorities gave them food free of 
the e and they got the same food as the militia. They had 
Sere for double rations—80o0 gms. of bread daily—with- 
out doing any work. All the same, these wretched men were 
covered with lice and, because we had to share a common bed, 
we became covered with them, too. Among these Jews I dis- 
covered three Rumanian women; one had a little boy of five. 
We Rumanians withdrew to a corner of the cellar. We slept 
together with the Jews, but we made separate cooking arrange- 


we 


ments. 


Work began at seven o’clock in the morning and ended at 
seven in the evening. During the first months I worked in the 
station at Kartaly on the construction of a new line. There 
were about 500 of us, the majority being women and girls of 
every nationality. We would unload wagons of earth and then 
scatter it on the track of the new line from Magnitogorsk to 
Orsk. The earth was brought from a hillside from which it had 
been dynamited; the terrible frost made loading the wagons 
difficult, and we had to use cranes. 

We were hungry enough here, too. When we entered the 
canteen we had to stand nearly an hour before we could get 
the coupon for our meal. With it we obtained half a bowl of 
sour water with a few bits of cabbage in it and two or three 
bits of potato. These, if they landed in the bowl, were good. 
Sometimes we would be given a couple of spoonfuls of 
porridge as well; this was called the ‘second course.’ The 
porridge was made from millet or oats, and the ration was 
40 grams (1/4 oz.) per person. We got this food twice a day 
as well as 300 grams (ro ozs.) bread. Exhausted by so much 
work and the cold, I could have eaten a kilogram (2.2 Ib.) of 
bread at one meal. 

We worked according to a norm—four persons to a wagon, 
which had to be unloaded within an hour. We were super- 
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vised by brigadiers, leading craftsmen and prorabj (ch, 
stewards), who never ceased to use their tongues on us. In the 
evening we had to stand again for an hour in the queue to ge 
our supper coupon. When we got back to our cellar to Slee 
we found our daughter crying with hunger, for we coulq é 
only half a pound of bread for her per day and Nothing else 
In the evening we saved a little of our soup and brought it @ 
her in a tin. 

Very often when we had gone to sleep we would be 
awakened by the brigadier telling us to get up. We had 6 
dress at once and assemble on the station platform and were 
then taken by train ten to fifteen miles into the desert to clean 
away the snow from the track. The snow was so deep that it 
often fell back on top of the snowplough. The moment we 
had cleared a stretch of line it would become blocked u 
again; a strong blizzard was blowing and this covered the 
ground with snow to a depth of six feet in an hour. (The frost 
was terrible and there was no means of heating. The toes and 
fingers of many Circassian girls became frost-bitten and the 
girls were obliged to go to hospital.) When we got back to 
bed and just when sleep was sweetest, we would be awakened 
by the lice, for our skin would be smarting. 

We tried to get out of that hut with two young and strong 
Bessarabian women, who had received a testimonial for their 
good work from the brigadier. We went along to the Section 
Office, and asked for a room for the five of us, explaining the 
reason. We were given a room in a barrack for families, But 
there, when the wind blew outside, it blew also in our room. 
The fire burned day and night, but had no effect. I used to 
bring sacks of coal at night from the depot, risking my life to 
save my child from freezing. We kept her all day wrapped up 
in all the rags we had left. She could not even eat because of 
the cold, but would wait for us to come home and bring her 
something. But we were very hungry too, and what could we 
bring her? 


Very often whole trains made up only of wagons laden with 
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es of cotton seed—which is cultivated in Turkestan—passed 

ch the station of Kartaly. While the engines were being 
ail or refuelled, the Russian children would steal these 
or Sot which all the fat had been extracted, and sell them 
ca i These children hung round the station the whole day 
ee iit they could steal. When I had a few roubles I 
ee buy a piece of the cake from them. We could bring 
home our evening portion of soup and break off a little piece 
of the cake into it to make it thicker. Then we all ate it with 
ee market—the so-called bazaar—neither flour nor 
meat could be had. Occasionally a sleigh would arrive with a 
few sacks of potatoes from a kolkhoz. When the hungry 
people saw a sleigh with potatoes, they would throw them- 
selves on it by the hundred and then the kolkhoz farmer would 
raise his price even higher. The militia would come to see that 
people took their turn and did not fight. We would all stand 
with a sack and some roubles in our hands, trembling for fear 
that our turn would not come. 

For a bucket of eight kilograms of potatoes we would be 
asked 220-250 roubles. A kilogram of bread cost 120-150 
roubles compared with go kopeks when bought on a food card 
in the shops. My pay was between 150 and 170 roubles a 
month, so that a month’s work would provide me with only a 
little more than a kilogram of bread. 

That was life in the Communist paradise, to which everyone 
who has not lived in it is blind. Not even the local people had 
enough: a railway worker got 300 roubles; a mechanic 350- 
400 roubles; a militiaman, 800-1,000 roubles per month. The 


militia and the military had all undergone Communist in- 
doctrination. 


cak 


Because of the misery, the bad food and the frightful cold, 
our little daughter became ill again. With great difficulty I 
managed to borrow a sleigh from the Section to bring her to 
the railway hospital at Kartaly. Twenty-four hours later she 
was operated on for appendicitis, but, because the operation 
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had not been carried out in time, she developed Peritonitis 
We nearly lost her—our only child and our only Consolation 
in life. During the seven weeks she was in hospital jt Was a 
great expense. I sold anything from Bucovina that I had left 
for the hospital food was very bad. To get the little girl Sil 
her feet again, I had to buy a pint of good milk in the Market 
and this cost me 25 roubles a day. Occasionally I would buy = 
little bit of butter, but even the smallest amount cost 40 roubles 
After the operation the doctor said he was not sure whether 
our daughter would survive, for she was too weak—only skin 
and bone. However, by God’s goodness, she got better and we 
brought her back to the barrack. It was now April, the frost 
was disappearing, the weather warmer and signs of spring 
were beginning to appear. We were happy to be still all alive. 

When I passed by the station I would look at a large map 
of Europe which hung on the wall. On it the places, towns and 
villages which the Russians were retaking in the Ukraine and 
Poland were underlined with a red pencil. That put another 
weight on my mind, for I saw that the front was approaching 
Bessarabia. We hoped that there might be peace by the time 
they could reach the old frontier. We believed that, but the 
Communists told us that the Red Army was the most famous 
in the world and that within two months it would reach Berlin. 
Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria did not count, they said. 
Russia would rule over the whole world. 
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12 
Fading Hopes 


we two Bessarabian women who lived with us told me 
etek their life under the Bolsheviks. They said that in 
1925 some Rumanians living across the Dniester, in the 
Ukraine, had fled to Rumania. Some of them had been shot 
by Bolshevik frontier guards as they crossed the river. Nastasia 
Munteanu, one of the women, was young when she fled with 
her husband, Nicolae. It was the same with the other, Ana 
Chirila. Nastasia Munteanu told me how before her flight the 
Bolsheviks came and took away all their possessions, con- 
fiscated their property, and took her father away. Seven years 
later he returned home, where he found his wife who had also 
been in Siberia for six years, though neither knew of the 
other’s whereabouts. 

The Bolsheviks also treated the parents of Nastasia’s husband 
badly. They hanged his mother and then, when they were on 
the point of hanging his father, they cut the rope and took 
him to prison in Odessa where there were thousands of men 
undergoing torture. The Bolsheviks would lock them in well- 
guarded lorries, take them outside the town, order them to 
stand in long rows and then proceed to shoot every ninth man. 
The others were brought back to prison, but taken out again 
the following week when the same shootings took place. Each 
man was obliged to dig his own grave before he was killed. 
These poor people were so tortured by hunger and brutal 
beatings that many died before they could be shot. They 
consisted chiefly of former mayors, secretaries, police or land- 
owners. 

Nastasia’s father-in-law lost his reason as a result of so much 
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torture and so many humiliations. He was not Shot, b 
up to ridicule by being sent back home, where, when hi 
returned, he related all the horrors that had befajj 
Nastasia and her husband were ordered out of their home and 
moved to a house on the outskirts of the village. The Conn 
munists requisitioned all the beehives in the neighbourhood 
and as Nicolae knew about bee-keeping, they set him to look 
after the bees. He was thus left in peace for a while until the 

had time to train someone else. Then he was arrested, but 
succeeded in evading the militia while he was being trans- 
ported to Odessa. That was in October, 1925. He fled to a 
relative in the village of Ciuburciu, where he sent for his wife. 
They remained in hiding there for two months, until the 
Dniester became frozen and then, with God’s help, they 
crossed into Bessarabia. 

With others they settled in the county of Cahul, on the 
borders of the River Pruth. After the collapse in 1940, some 
fled further into Rumania, but those who remained on the 
banks of the Pruth were overrun in a few hours by the 
Russians, who left them in peace until 1941. Then on 13 June 
of that year, when mass arrests took place all over occupied 
territory, they too were arrested, the men being taken away 
separately. That was how these women were eventually thrown 
together with us. 

We discovered that the resourceful Ana Chirila had learnt 
to speak and write Russian to perfection. In 1946 she was a 
cleaner in the offices of the sector where 3,500 people were 
registered. The boss was new—a lame man returned from the 
front. We five Rumanians had a copy of a police notice saying 
that we had been forcibly deported and that we had no right 
to move from one place to another without the permission of 
the N.K.V.D. Ana, finding the office cupboards open one day, 
was smart enough to take away those copies, leaving only the 
orders-to-work, 

Later, in August, 1946, she received a letter from Bessarabia 
giving the address of her husband who was now in the region 
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of Sverdlovsk. As she was known personally to the bosses in 
ot a permit for ten days to go and visit him. 

oe ne ae had plenty to vl us. 
Sei our province, Celiabisnk, adjoined that of Sverd- 
lovsk, she had to eee days Sages mgie before ae 
er husband. She saw only forests, depositories o 
eS SNE aS ees ee aie 

; ces and well guarded. € gates o e barracks 
ves ae dozens of ice sentries, who kept count of the 
occupants by forming them into platoons and companies. 
These men, she said, no longer resembled human beings: they 
were disfigured and in rags—their clothes consisted of patches 

together. 

Soi attival at the much longed-for address Ana told us that 
she was brought in by se ae to aes soe where she 
was questioned, just as she had been in Bessarabia in rgqo. 
ASE having ce: searched by a woman she was taken by two 
militia to a room where her husband, Vasile, was also brought 
in. It seemed as if only half of him remained: old, weak, and 
in rags. His clothes see of a pair of trousers and a thin 
coat in which the cotton wool padding protruded between the 
patches. He had no warm sheepskin jacket. The militia allowed 
them to speak to each other only in Russian. She asked her 
husband about various acquaintances, to which he replied : 
‘They have left here. Not only they, but many others have 
left here,’ and he pointed to the ground, this indicating that 
they were dead. And he continued, in the presence of the 
militia: ‘I am not going yet. But you may do as you please. 1 
must stay a long time here yet. I am sentenced to 15 years. 
Now, it is only five-and-a-half. You may marry if you want 
to. Or do as you please.’ 

At the end of half an hour, the militia took Vasile away in 
front of his wife’s eyes. When she told us this tragic story, 
we all asked ourselves: ‘What crime did that man commit b 
running away from the Ukraine? He was a child at the time. 
In Bessarabia he worked as a hired worker, for he had no land 
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of his own. Why was he condemned to fifteen years? Why dig 
they deport his wife and child to Siberia? 

I constantly looked at the map on the station wal] 
how the red line was gradually approaching Bucoyj 
day I heard on the loudspeaker the names of the vil] 
towns in Bucovina which had been ‘liberated by the Red Arm 
from the Hitlerist yoke.’ On hearing this, I felt as if paralysed 
I could not shake off the coma which seemed to seize ma and 
it was as if I had a stone on my heart. I realised that th 
Russians would not stop there, but would occupy the wick 
of Rumania. I felt that we were lost in Siberia, for there would 
be no one to get us out of it. We were all so desperate that We 
even forgot our hunger. We did not even think of our lives 
for the memory of our mother-country kept us all in a state 
of despair. 

I wrote home to my village about all my compatriots here 
who had died, saying that ‘they have moved on with my father 
to another place.’ Although the censorship was strict, I gave 
the name of each one, and about myself I said: ‘T live well 
and am happy!’ The whole village knew that my father had 
died in 1930. In that way I was able to tell them all that it 
was important for them to know. Two months later I received 
a reply from Tereblecea. Only the address of the sender was 
legible. The rest had been completely crossed out by the 
censor, so that I learnt nothing from that first letter from 
home. In spite of that, I did not give up and continued writing, 
telling them I had received their letter and was happy and in 
time I was able to read between the lines when they replied. 
Our hearts were very heavy. The rejoicing was now on the 
side of the Bolsheviks. For our part, there were only sighs and 
groans and bitter tears. 

Work went on amid great distress. In May 1944 a brigade 
of 120, including myself, were taken to Gorodishte to dig a 
canal 30 miles from Kartaly, so that pipes could be laid to 
bring water from a river. I stayed for a time with a Russian 
in his one-roomed hut. He was an invalid of the 1914-18 wat. 
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He was lame and had four children between four and ten years 
id, As he was an invalid, only his wife worked in the kolkhoz. 
This Russian told me that for two years he had not eaten a 
slice of good bread, because their kolkhoz had very high norms 
and was never able to fulfil the quota to the State, always 
remaining in debt for the solloweng year. eee 

On 5 May he said to me: “Today it is Easter for us Russians. 
His wife got up at dawn and made some cakes from flour 

round from the seeds of weeds mixed with boiled potatoes. 
Wher these were ready, we all sat down at table, saying a 
together. Each of us had a cake and a mug of milk. 
prayer tog : ; 
His wife ate hers quickly and rushed off to the brigade where 
her work awaited her. 

Gorodishte had been at one time a village of wealthy people. 
Every man did his army service, with his own horse, in the 
so-called Orenburg Cossacks. And now there was nothing but 
misery; the land was just a tangle of weeds. Now there was 
scarcely anyone who owned even a cow, which was State 
property in any case. The ‘owner’ was obliged to give 280 
litres of milk annually to the State, as well as 4o kg. of live 
meat. It was the same with poultry: the State demanded an 
excessive number of eggs, so that it was rare to find anyone 
who kept hens. All those former Cossacks had been properous 
farmers and not one of them had joined the Communist party. 
Their hearts were heavy with a longing for freedom. There 
were no traitors in Gorodishte and for that reason the Com- 
munists exacted much higher quotas than usual from the 
inhabitants. 

An old man to whom I used to chat told me about life 
before the time of the kolkhoz. Everyone in the village, he 
said, had 8 to 10 horses then; 20 to 30 pairs of oxen for the 
ploughs; 4o to 50 head of cattle and large flocks of sheep. 
Now all the cattle were distributed among the kolkhozes and 
the inhabitants along with them. When the Communists 
obtained power they came in bands from other parts and took 
away almost all the livestock. Occasionally someone would 
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manage to hide a cow or a few sheep in some remote 
The Communists demolished the church tower and cee 
the church into a storehouse. From time to time, they came 
with lorries and loaded them up with whatever took their 
fancy—clothing, wheat and flour—and no one dared to gq : 
word. Then an order was given to form a kolkhoz and a fey 
ancient tractors were supplied. These continually Got out of 
order, leaving the fields untilled, in spite of the sowing plan 
prescribed by the State. And so, year by year, they arrived 2 
their present state of poverty. The destruction and murder of 
prosperous landlords—considered as bour geois—was prescribed 
in the Communist constitution. ‘But how were we bourgeois? 
asked the old man, ‘when we did not employ servants, but 
worked the land ourselves?’ 


Valley, 


These men did not fear me, for they had nothing to lose, 
We worked twelve hours a day. The canteen was on the out- 
skirts of the village, but we got our midday meal at our work 
—a distance of two to three miles from the canteen—and our 
poor child came on foot every day to eat a few spoonfuls of 
soup from herbs gathered in the fields. To feed 120 people 
one kilogram of millet or oats was mixed with these herbs; 
each person got 200 grams of bread as well. That was the 
ration and we ate it without any appetite. 

Sometimes, when we were each given roo grams of fish, 
the children used to collect the bones and cook them until they 
were soft and then eat them. My little daughter used to stand 
by me when I was working and say: ‘Daddy, I am hungry!’ 
In the evening, before it grew dark, I used to go out to the 
fields and look for the holes of a kind of rat which the 
Russians call suslich. Occasionally I caught one and we would 
then Toast it like a sucking-pig and eat it greedily. Such 
occasions were real celebrations for us. 

We would buy potato skins from the canteen, wash them, 
boil them, mash them and make a kind of cake which we 
browned on top of the stove. We were weak with hunger 
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etites were never satisfied. Many of us suffered 
Be ae and hands through SAREE My 
ae fel from a scaffolding eight feet high because of her 
Ee ess due to hunger. The same day some officials came 
G sine ection from Kartaly and the women began to weep, 
Dee nee their swollen limbs; my wife showed a bruise 
Se eal from the fall. Some of the women fell on their 
ee before these men, imploring them to kill them rather 
than let them endure the torture of hunger. 

These hard-hearted officials condescended to call a woman 
doctor, who, out of our number of 120, found only eight 
people in need of extra nourishment. They were given 3 kg. 
of oatmeal, 3 kg. of fish, 400 grm. of American margarine and 

s’ holiday to rest. 

ae see Tee Jie governor of a prison called Gramit, told us 
that in the winter of 1941-42 more than 3,500 people had died 
from cold and hunger. Instead of graves being dug a canal was 
excavated by a bulldozer. The frozen corpses were collected 
in the barracks and thrown in there. Because of bad manage- 
ment in the kolkhozes and sovkhozes hundreds of tons of 
wheat were allowed to rot, while in the camps thousands of 
people were starving. 


Among other nationalities at work with us were Kereits, 
who had been deported in 1936 from the region of Vladivostok 
and brought to central Siberia and Kazakhstan. I had a good 
workmate in one of these Kereits; he was called Ceau Tzoi. 
He told me about his life before and after the Communist 
control. Because of the lack of many necessities, some of them 
crossed into Japan, others to Korea. On the pretext that the 
Kereits did not like the Communists, they were deported in 
masses to Central Siberia. Here they were broken up into 
Sroups, sent to various wild, uninhabited regions, dumped 
there and ordered to build huts and form new kolkbozes. They 
Were scattered in all directions and before very long many 
had succumbed to their hardships. 
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At the beginning of 1944 several million Cicini ang 
were deported from the Caucasus. They, 
and scattered over various provinces in Kazakhstan and Novogj 
birsk. The motive for their deportation was as follows: duri - 
the Italian-German occupation in the Caucasus (Krasnods 
Novosibirsk, etc.), the Cicini and Ingush population, who s = 
Mohammedans, were happier than under the Communists an 
were very friendly to the occupation armies who gained their 
confidence. Because of this the Germans tried to organise a 
partisan force behind the Russian Front in the Caucasus, Where 
they transported arms by air and where, in a ver 
a useful partisan force of some hundred of t 
formed. 

But just then the German and Rumanian armies were 
encircled at Stalingrad, so that the partisans in the Caucasus 
were forced to retreat, having attacked only a few militar 
concentrations and shot a few generals. When the occupation 
armies had withdrawn, the Communists surrounded the 
Caucasus, captured the partisans and shot them in the village 
squares in full view of the public. Their families were sent to 
prison, where many died. The rest of the population was 
deported to Kazakhstan and Novosibirsk, where within six 
months about half of them died. Working with us were some 
of these people—men of 65 to 70 years old, who longed for 
death. Every day I used to see them raising their hands aloft 
and crying ‘Allah! Allah!’ 

There were also Germans there in Kartaly; they told us 
how they had been deported in 1942 from the Volga and 
Caucasus regions. A great many of them had been interned— 
just as the Rumanians had been—for the Communists hated 
them. On an order from the Kremlin all the German villages 
and towns had been evacuated in 24 hours. The inhabitants 
were taken just as we had been—in the clothes in which they 
were standing up. The women were brought to the kolkbozes 
in Kazakhstan; the men to mines, quarries, canal digging and 
forestry. There were more of them than of us Rumanians; the 
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s German Republic on the Volga had in 1940-41 
Era G00 Germans; to this number were added those from 
apou ’ 
sus. ie 
ee see nations have enriched and are today enriching the 
rth of Siberia and Kazakhstan with their dead bodies. 
ea. 


~ 
Driven to Despair 


rren I would buy pieces of soap or an ounce of tea 
O)which was the monthly ration, from one of m work. 
mates. Although most of them were covered with lice, these 
poor creatures were glad to sell their piece of soap or their tea 
in order, if they were smokers, to buy a Portion of vile 
tobacco. Then I used to peddle my wares round the kolkhoz 
to try and exchange them for some cereals, for we were 
tortured by hunger. If I did make an exchange, it would be 
only among people like the kolkhoz boss, the mayor, or secre- 
tary, never among the workers. Only on these bosses did I ever 
see a decent stitch of clothing, and this would be on holidays, 
when Stalin’s régime was celebrated, on the Anniversary of 
the Revolution, the first of May, and Red Army day. 

The ordinary Russian people groaned in misery. In their 
houses we never saw any tapestries on the wall, nor a quilt on 
the bed, not to mention pictures or furniture. It would be the 
rarest thing to see a table, an old cupboard or a few chairs—if 
there were any they had been there since Tzarist days. There 
might be an odd old iron bedstead, like an army bed (bought 
in exchange for a little wheat), which everyone tried to acquire 
through their work as a Stakhanovite. And only the Stakhano- 
vite had the slightest chance of getting a bed or a blanket and 
that only once in a blue moon. And of course they paid dearly 
for it in cereals. There were hundreds of thousands of people 
sleeping on boards, with nothing in which to wrap themselves 
except the clothes they had worn during the day. In spite 


of all that, they were only too thankful to be in their own 
homes. 
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All the kolkhozes and sovkhozes were interspersed with 
‘« nationalities, deported from wherever Stalin’s bene- 
es had landed. The foreigners were quartered in stables 
pe half naked. Cold and hunger put an end to many. I 
= how they sometimes used to divide off a corner of a stable 
aes wall—the remnants of some family would be in one 
ee in another, would be a wretched Rumanian woman or 
q child; in another a Pole, or else some Cicini, Ingush, Germans 
or Kereits. All were ragged and hungry, for no one gave them 
footwear or clothing. But all were forced to work. 

In every ‘home’ there were two big stones, one on top of the 
other, with which people ground the little piles of wheat, 
barley or oats given to them in payment for their work. Very 
rarely did anyone succeed in making real bread. As a rule, we 
boiled water and then stirred a handful or two of flour into 
it and ate it greedily. 


In the workshops we were nagged to death. Whenever an 
inspector visited us there were always some women or girls 
who approached him and asked to make a complaint. He 
seldom took the slightest notice when they said they were 
barefoot, in tatters and hungry and because of this were unable 
to fulfil their norms. One brave Russian girl, Luiza Holovanova, 
from the province of Tula (mobilised to work there, just like 
us deportees), tried regularly when the inspector came to 
lodge complaints about her own troubles or those of her 
comrades. But she was never given a hearing. She had been a 
teacher and throughout the German occupation had kept her 
job. After the withdrawal of the occupation armies, all those 
who had enjoyed their freedom under the Germans were 
deported to forced labour, or put in prison as ‘bandits and 
Hitlerist spies.’ 

That was how Luiza Holovanova came to be among us. 
She had the courage to write to the Communist Major Paskin, 
in charge of that section of the railways, and tell him all her 
troubles, She said that if he did not allow her to go home he 
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might at least sce that she got a dress or somethin to cove 
her body, for she was almost naked. She also askeq thr 
should give all the workers coupons for extra food, Shean e 
they had fulfilled their norm or not, for it was on account = 
undernourishment that they had been unable to fulfil it Sh 
added that if he would not see justice done, she would a 
her life, being unable to bear any longer so much misery ea 
injustice. 

One morning in July, 1947, she set off on a goods train 
bringing coal to Kartaly and travelled more than 30 Miles to 
deliver her letter at the Sector H.Q. At 4 p-m. she was back 
with us in the workshop and related what had happened, The 
chief, Paskin, had read her letter and then thrown her out with 
threats. At the workshop she had been scolded for havin 
been absent from work. The poor girl knew what awaited her 
after dark: she would be arrested because of her letter. And 
so, when evening came, she did not return to our quarters, but 
went to the railway line and lay down with her neck on the 
rails. 

At dawn an inspector found her head between the rails and 
her body alongside. The workshop doctor and the boss, 
Napliok, went to the scene, and immediately ordered a Kereits 
and a Tartar to bury her. In the evening Napliok made a 
speech in which he said the victim was ‘a good-for-nothing, 
a Fascist Hitlerite and a bad influence. If she had not com- 
mitted suicide, she would have got what she deserved!’ Indeed, 
Luiza’s room-mates told us that the local militia had been twice 
at her lodging, but as yet nobody had known that her soul had 
escaped from the misery. 


During the winter of 1944-45 I risked a great deal to save 
my family from starvation. 

There was simply no question of our buying anything on 
the black market, for the prices were terrible: a small roll of 
bread which could be eaten in three bites cost ten roubles, and 


our daily pay was six to eight roubles. And that would only 
sharpen one’s appetite, 
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On one of my free days I went with my wife to a Circassian 
d Frunza to and barter for some food. We 

kolkhoz calle yee aes 
had some tea, Soap and a pair of Siberian felt boots. (In Siberia 
if you did not wear something woollen your feet became 
panies at once.) To barter these we had to wander all 
over the kolkhoz and only after the greatest difficulty did we 
manage to exchange the tea and felt boots for 22 kg. of wheat 
with the mayor of the kolkhoz. My wife was frozen, standing 
about. So when we got the 22 kg. of wheat, I told her to go 
slowly and I would overtake her, for I still had a few pieces 
of soap and wanted to try and exchange them. I went into one 
of the huts and came upon the kolkhoz militiamen. One of 
them wanted to take the soap from me and give me hardly 
anything for it. When I refused, the militiaman tried to see 
my papers, saying I had no right to be so far away from my 
place of work. This argument delayed me for half an hour, 
and during that time my wife had gone some distance. As it 
was now dark she could not see the way and got lost in the 
wilderness, for it was more than twelve miles to our canton- 
ment. I thought perhaps someone had given her a lift on a 
sleigh, but when I got home and she was not there I did not 
know where to look for her. I was so tired from so much 
work and from the journey of 30 miles on foot. My little girl 
kept asking me: “Where is mamma?’ I did not say anything 
to her, for I was afraid my wife had been attacked by wolves 
which used to prowl round those parts at night. At dawn I 
Set out to look for her. On the way to the kolkhoz Frunza [ 
asked some Circassians I met, but they knew nothing. As I 
approached the kolkhoz, I suddenly saw my wife coming 
towards me from the desert. She had wandered about all night 
and at daylight she had found a haystack where she had sat 
down to rest. But the frost of 42°-45°C. below zero immediately 
numbed her. Nevertheless she was able to force herself to 
move. She still had the wheat which we had got in exchange. 

When we got back to the hut, she went to bed—but what 
bed! An armful of straw on the floor. She did not get up 
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again for six months, Her legs became swollen anq covered 
with black ulcers. There was nobody to look after her, for i 
the Communists wanted from us was work. = 


After a while we were moved eight miles furthe 
Karaoba. There they put us once more in a large cellar unde 
the ground. It had a door as big as a gate, and in it Wwe found 
some Checheni from the Northern Caucasus, a family of Poles 
women and children, and little children without parents also 
Polish. The parents had died, but the Polish women had not 
given the orphans to the State; they hoped they would all 
return home. [he Poles received letters and help from America 
through the Red Cross, something which was forbidden to Us 
Rumanians. They were even told that intervention was being 
made in the Kremlin to set them at liberty. It is true that in 
1945 all the Poles were gathered together by the militia, packed 
into cattle wagons, and sent back to Poland. 

In the meantime, we all went on living in that big cellar 
with a single stove which gave no heat at all. We were weak 
and ragged as scarecrows. If any water was left in a bucket, 
it would freeze solid during the night so that we would be 
unable to break it in the morning. We all huddled in our 
corners on straw, and covered ourselves with any rags we 
possessed. 

Because I had been absent from work that day when I went 
to look for my wife, the boss, Napliok, sent me to fell trees in 
the Kurgan province—about 250 miles east of Cheliabinsk—as 
a punishment. Here conditions were bad and the work hard. 
My thoughts were always with those poor people in that 
miserable cellar. My wife wrote me that she was very ill and 
that the frost and insufficient food were daily making her 
worse. As her legs were swollen, she could not go to work. 
For that they cut her bread ration. Instead of the 400 gins. of 
bread which were due to her as a worker, she got only 300 
gms. of flour daily, from which, along with the 150 gms. for 
Lenutza, she made some sort of porridge. 


i On, to 
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With this kind of food and with prayers whispered in faith 

God at every moment, they got through that bitter winter. 
woman and three children among the Poles died. When 
Ae ceulist grew a little warmer, Lenutza used to go to the 
ae and gather bits of coal from the line, trying not to be 
= by the militia. Very often, hungry and frozen, she had 
= give up her little bundle to them. : 

Six months later I succeeded in returning to my family. I 
found that my wife had gone with a women’s work-brigade 
to work seven miles down the line. Lenutza was still in the 
cellar with three children belonging to a Russian woman. The 
Poles had all gone back to Poland. My poor child was alone 
with those other three children all the week. My wife, who 
was working twelve hours a day, came home on Saturday 
evening and went away again on Monday morning. The child 
ate 150 gms. of flour every day instead of 200 gms. of bread. 
Very occasionally my wife was able to find a bucketful of 
frozen potatoes which she bought at half price for herself and 
the child. 

Back again with my family, I found myself once more in 
Napliok’s brigade, but I did not even have a chance to draw 
my breath before I was sent away again with a group of 
Circassians to a quarry at Zapasna, more than fifty miles from 
the cellar and my hungry child. 


I found about 200 workers in that stone quarry, of whom 
the majority were women—Germans, Checheni, Ingushi, 
Tartars and Russians—all toiling in that quarry as in hell. The 
work was hard. As there was neither dynamite nor mechanical 
tools all the stone had to be broken by manual labour. The 
entire mechanisation consisted of an iron bar and hammers of 
15 and 20 kg. weight. The loading of wagons was also done 
by our bare hands, without gloves, for it was the rarest thing 
to come across a piece of sacking and, if we did, we did not 
know where to begin to patch our own clothes, let alone make 
gloves with it. This kind of work with heavy stones soon tore 
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the clothes off our backs and our hands were red with crack 
and blood. ; 

The quarry boss, Pavlovich, never took his ton 
forcing us to reach the norm of four cubic metres 
and the stone had to be quarried, broken up and piled up ¢ 
the required measure. If the stone had been broken fe 
dynamite, then perhaps a Stakhanovite could have achieved 
the norm, otherwise it was very seldom that anyone could do 
more than one cubic metre. Everybody was pale and drawn 
with hunger. The women were always in tears, but nobod 
among our supervisors understood or cared about our works 
conditions. They had one idea: work and more work. 2 

In the canteen, as everywhere, we had to stand in a 
for an hour before we could begin to eat. And it was not eas 
to stand in the queue, for everyone was hungry and pushed 
forward, getting out of turn, and then a row would start. We 
would be impatient until we saw in our hand the coupon 
which entitled us to that sour dish water with cabbage which 
was called ‘food.’ For five months we were given maize bread, 
Everyone said that that maize came from Rumania, as part of 
the Armistice terms. But these creatures, smart as everywhere 
else, made the maize bread as thick as the span of our hand, so 
that it was raw in the middle. As it was always four or five 
days old, we got, not bread, but a handful of maize crumbs, 
most of them raw. This ‘bread,’ together with half a bowl of 
sour water containing two spoonfuls of cabbage and two or 
three pieces of potato, was the food we were given—always 
the same—twice daily. 

One day one of the local men was killed while digging in 
the quarry. The boss sent me and another man to dig a grave 
for him. Later, the family of the dead man invited us and gave 
us something to eat and when we left, gave us each a bucketful 
of potatoes. I thanked them again and again, as I felt the 
happiest man in the world, for I could never have bought a 
bucketful of potatoes with the pay I got at the quarry. 

The average pay was five roubles a day. This money was 
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for the canteen, where we got those maize 
only ee ignan of flour—if we could find such a thing 
ae ae market (so-called bazaar)—could not be bought 
ae r 100-150 roubles. But such a thing was rare. The ration 
a eal which workers and children got on their card was 
2 0-300 grms. and was sold at 120-150 roubles a kilogram. 
eS itide the six months I was working at the quarry I was 
allowed to see my family twice only. I was overcome with 
misery and tears when my little girl would hug me and begin 
to cry: ‘Why was I born to be tortured like this?’ at the same 
time pointing to some frozen potatoes which her mother had 
left her. ‘Look what mamma has left me for the whole week. 
I went to the Co-operative and they said there was no bread 
for the likes of us!’ 

Very often there was no bread at all at the Co-operative. 
When it did arrive, people crowded round so much that the 
poor child could not get near the assistant. It used to take him 
seven to eight minutes to cut off the bread coupon from the 
cards, and people were fed up with waiting. Whoever was the 
fittest pushed to the front and got the bread, while the weak 
were left behind, breadless. At one of these crushes, it 
happened that some children were trampled on as they were 
waiting in the queue. Their legs were broken and they had to 
be taken to hospital in Kartaly. 

On the rare occasions when I got home, I used to go, after 
many tears and sighs, round the collective farms to beg a 
potato or a handful of barley, oats or wheat. It was only that 
undignified behaviour that saved my life and that of my family 
and enabled us to survive among the tens of thousands of 
Rumanians who were wiped off the face of the earth. 


14 
Factory Slaves 


FTER my six months of work in the stone 
Ascent back to Napliok’s brigade where my wife was. But 
they did not give me much peace this time either, for two 
months later I was sent away again to a brick factory in the 
region of Solilietz, in the province of Chkalov, with’g grou 
of Kereits, Mordvini and Tartars. In that factory I found more 
misery, more harassed people. 

When we presented ourselves at the factory office, they took 
our identity cards, so as to see who we were and where we had 
worked, When we began work, the people in the factory told 
us they had been working there for a year and a half and they 
had never been let off. I found a fellow-countryman, Ion 
Opait, a Bucovinan from the village of Cires, in the county of 
Strojinets. He was in an indescribable condition, in clothes 
which were hanging on him in shreds. He had only a bit of 
coat, so that nearly all his stomach was bare; his trousers were 
the same and he had no shirt or underpants and he was bare- 
headed. I asked him why he was so down-and-out and he told 
me that at home he had always kept four racehorses and six to 
eight pairs of oxen. When he did his army service he brought 
his own horse and was a corporal in the 7th Cavalry Regiment 
—‘and now I am a lunatic; a nobody without even a shirt on 
my back,’ he said with tears in his large sunken eyes. He told 
me that he was deported along with four brothers, a sister and 
his mother. But of the whole family—and they were four 
stalwart men—only two were left: he and his sister who had 
gone off her head and talked nonsense. 


In the factory we had to work twelve hours a day, not to 
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norm, but until exhaustion. The brigadiers stood round 
oo atid in the sheds, forcing us to slave as if we were 
pe ee the canteen there was the same food as everywhere 
es h one difference that, instead of American margarine, 
oe ad camel fat. We got 100 gr. of meat (also camel), 
ae a week, but it was better when we did not get any, for 
camel meat has a very nasty smell. = = 

After us, another group of Gruzinians (Georgians, Stalin’s 
race) arrived. They had been prisoners-of-war. When the war 
against the Germans was over, instead of being allowed to go 
home they had been sent in groups to various construction 
centres, When they began to work alongside us and saw how 
little food there was and how bad, they made a protest against 
the difficulties in the factory. As a result, we were each given 
a pair of padded shoes and a suit—not new, of course, but old, 
repaired army clothes. This move was made at the instigation 
of a Gruzinian sub-lieutenant, who was in the same group 
with us. 

Whenever I used to go to the ‘bazaar’ (the free market) in 
Solilietz, I had to pass by a prison. It was a tall, four-storied 
building with strong iron bars on the windows and surrounded 
by a stone wall 48 feet high. Sentries patrolled the length 
of the wall and every 15 yards there was a sentry-box, 
each with a powerful searchlight. One day I saw them bring- 
ing in the prisoners from the salt mines. They had a special 
path to the prison, fenced with barbed wire on both sides. 
The unfortunates marched between these fences, while the 
guards herded them from outside at the point of the bayonet 
as if they were wild beasts. As far as I could find out, they 
were political prisoners; condemned to twenty to twenty-five 
years of forced labour: Germans, Poles, Ukrainians, Rumanians 
and Russians. At the end of the war a whole series of prisoners 
of common law (riots, theft and women) were given an 
amnesty to make room in the prisons for political prisoners. 

When I had been working a month in this brick factory I 
made the acquaintance of a railwayman who worked on the 
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wagons carrying bricks to Kartaly, for the constructio 
Kartaly-Akmolinsk and I succeeded in hiding myse 
of these trains laden with bricks for Kartaly—330 mj 
From Kartaly, I went in a goods train to Caraoba, 
little daughter was. Even before I arrived home, 
arrived at the section in Kartaly from the factory, 
disappeared. The moment I got home, the militia came and 
took me to the sectional office. By the kindness of a chief there 
I was only sent back to the factory, at once, and did Not get 
any other punishment. 

I got through another month there, somehow, and then 
fortunately, an order came that all who had come there - 
work should return to Kartaly. Only then did I succeed in 
staying with my family for several months, working once 
again in the brigade of Napliok, the bandit who was always 
separating me from my family. 


1 Section 
lf in One 
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Before the end of the war, when the front line was in 
Hungary, I was working in a railway station called Ftoroj 
Kartaly, in the district of Poltask, Cheliabinsk province. Both 
in the station and in the town, loudspeakers shrieked all day 
about the progress of the war. Also a politruc came to the 
railway-line where I was working and pointed out to us ona 
map how much of Europe the Red Armies had occupied. 
Showing us the distance they still had to get to Berlin, the 
politruc told us how, in all the countries occupied by the Red 
Armies, the people had strewn their path with flowers—except 
in Rumania, where ‘a Hitlerist gang’ had terrified the popula- 
tion by telling them that the Communists deported people to 
the wilds of Siberia. He told us further that the population of 
N.E. Rumania, i.e., from Bucovina and Bessarabia, had left 
their villages and towns, fled to the mountains and the valleys 
and forests with their children, in carts. And when the Red 
Army overtook them they shrieked and ran away from the 
Soviet soldiers ‘like fools’ and only with great difficulty, did 
the Red Army succeed in ‘calming them.’ And he also said 
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that some of the people had returned to their homes, but some 
ere still roaming ‘untamed through the forests. 
Nobody in my brigade of 80 workers knew that I was a 
Rumanian from Bucovina, but they looked on me as a 
‘Moldavian’ from the ‘Moldavian Republic.’ Nobody knew 
that I had weighed them all up. Some laughed when they 
heard that the Rumanians had run away from the Soviet 
soldiers, thinking they must be like the Eskimoes in the north 
of Siberia, who run away from men. Others said that the 
Rumanians were no fools; that they must know only too well 
what Communism meant and these, without doubt, were right. 
The Rumanians knew that the Russians were monsters and by 
no means the kind of people to tame others. The Rumanians 
knew that while the German and Rumanian armies were 
advancing in the Ukraine, they found a train full of charred 
bodies—deported Bucovinians—in the station at Rasdelnaia. 
The newspaper Pravda wrote daily that the Americans were 
our greatest enemies; that they wanted to take away our 
liberty and all sorts of things like that. The five-year plan was 
advertised in all offices; this provided for a norm of 150 per 
cent; the doubling of the railroad track for thousands of miles 
and at the same time, for the electrification of Russia. In the 
canteen fat was completely cut out. Instead of the fat which 
we had in wartime, we were given millet seeds or threshed 
oats, while at the lectures we were told not to criticise the 
food or any other shortcomings, for the Western Imperialists 
were rising against us and the Soviet State must get ready for 
another war, by stock-piling food and armaments. If we would 
work, we would be the strongest country in the world. If we 


got through 1947 without war, we should then be ready to 
conquer the whole world. 


WwW 


The people were not happy to hear this news, especially 
those who had returned from the front and saw that their 
people at home were still rationed and obliged to fulfil work 
norms. They would keep talking about what they had seen in 
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Rumania, in Hungary, and in Germany, and compared 

situation there with that in Russia, both as regards private eis 
national life. They said the Germans cultivated their fine = 
well that they could turn even the stones oo 
‘in our socialist country they cannot prod 
the best land.’ ‘In Germany,’ they decla 
the simplest workman—has a fine house.’ 

During the break at work, in the factory or in the kolp 
everyone was talking about the countries where he had 
or else what he had heard from someone who had been ab 
how well they lived, and so on. At the end of the w 
former prisoners of the Germans came to our railway sector 
at Kartaly. These men were not allowed to go home to their 
families, but were scattered over various State enterprises and 
were living as deported people— just like we were. They had 
no papers on them and were looked on very unfavourably by 
the Communists. They had to attend roll-call twice a day; 
they were not allowed into the town or even to leave the 
barracks where we worked. Naturally, this was to prevent 
them influencing the ‘Eskimoes’ who had never known any 
other existence than that of Stalin’s ‘paradise.’ 

Thus the former prisoners worked there until October 1946, 
when a military commission arrived who judged each one and 
sentenced him according to his luck: ten, fifteen, twenty years, 
especially officers and subalterns, who worked under guard. 
Some of these former prisoners were liberated, but none were 
allowed to go home. Instead they were given a new term of 
work. Many of them who had not been home for nine to ten 
years, sent petitions to Moscow to be allowed to return to 
their homes. The reply came that the five-year plan must first 
be completed. 

At the same time I sent in a petition to be transferred home, 
im my Capacity as ‘Moldavian’ from the ‘Moldavian Republic’ 
(for that was what they now call Bessarabia and northern 
Bucovina), as I wished to be among Moldavians. The reply 
came that the ‘Constitution does not permit any move on the 
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of deportees.’ I only did myself harm by this petition, 
ee 5 at once summoned by the militia and questioned. 
ees d to know all sorts of things: who was the person 
who wrote out the petition for me? I was obliged to give that 
n’s name, because a petition to Moscow must first of all 
Se roved by the local militia before it can be sent on. As a 
S het that incident, they gave me an identity card called 
ie or. in which was stated the date and place of my birth; 
the Ante of my deportation to Siberia—13 June, 1941—as well 
as a regulation that I must present myself weekly at militia 
HLQ. to have my visa endorsed. I was warned that if I should 
fail to comply with the regulations, I would be separated from 
my family, and other punishments. They sent for my files to 
the Voroshilov kolkhboz where they had all the documents with 
which I arrived in Siberia. 


They wante 


In February 1946, when I was working at the railway station 
at Ftoroy Kartaly, I fell from a height of twelve feet and 
dislocated my left leg. I stayed seven weeks in the railway 
hospital in Kartaly, going about on crutches. When I left 
hospital, I was put for a time on ‘light work,’ being appointed 
watchman over some new construction work in Kartaly, But 
I could not walk properly as the joint was dislocated, and 
everytime I took a step it hurt, though I was still using 
crutches. 

Our little daughter was all alone in the hut at Caroaba, 
where I was only able to go on Sundays with my wife, who 
was still working on the railway line. All the time I was in 
hospital neither of them had been able to visit me—not once. 

As I did my job as watchman, I racked my brains to try 
and find some way to be united with my wife and child and 
escape from Napliok’s work-brigade. I went often to the 
section office and asked for a hut for my family, somewhere 
near by. At last they promised to find me something when the 
new barracks were completed. They did build, it is true—but 
not for me. The rooms were for navvies, mechanics, chauffeurs 
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and such like, who were working on the construction of thir 
five railway lines in the neighbourhood of Kartaly, Her ae 
were those 3,000 former prisoners of the Germans and aa ° 
foreigners—all engaged in the five-year plan. Apart from a 
the barracks were for Stakhanovites with decorations on a 
breasts, but not for anybody like me. St 
Once I complained to the head architect of the part of th 
barracks where I had my job as watchman. He promised th: ; 
he would put in a word for me at the office, but that = 
return, I should also act as watchman at the house Which en 
being built alongside the barracks. Late at night, when I was 
doing my rounds as I had promised, I was surprised to see him 
come along with a small cart, drawn by a cow. He asked my 
permission to take away some planks and some panes of glass 
which he had hidden during the day. As he was the boss there 
I said nothing and in that way I got permission to bring my 
wife and child there. But where? To a cellar full of girls and 
women of various nationalities, among whom were two 
Rumanians. We lived there, crowded together in a fetid 
atmosphere. Nevertheless, the Rumanian women said it was all 
right! They were called Aluchi Elena and Aluchi Eugenia 
and they had been deported on 13 June, 1940, along with the 
rest of the family—father, mother, brothers and sisters—to 
work in the forests in Sverdlovsk. They were from Hertsa, 
in the county of Dorohoi, one of the thirteen villages which 
had been annexed by the Communists. In the winter of 
1941-42 all the rest of the family had died of cold and hunger. 
Only these two sisters survived, and that was because they 
were nursing in the camp hospital in the Sverdlovsk forests. 
They had witnessed the deaths of thousands of Rumanians in 
the years between 1941-46. In the last deportation of June, 
1941, a trainload of Rumanian men was brought to these 
forests, where nearly all of them perished from cold and 
hunger. At the same time, their wives were deported to 
Kazakhstan, where they, in turn, nearly all died too. There were 
twelve people in that train from my own village. Of these only 
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tin Panciuc, remained alive, as I found out 
one pate ee rrecmmncd home. He was then working in the 
+ al attached to the forestry labour camp. 
ues ae two women also told me that, for two years, the 
2 & working in the Sverdlovsk camp, about 225 miles north 
f Kartaly. received no clothing. They went about in such 
= that it was painful to look at them. They spent ten hours 
oe, at heavy wood-cutting—underfed and nearly naked. 
ee the night, which lasted twenty hours, the cold was 
frightful, people were brought on sleighs to the hospital, most 
of them frost-bitten and it was not long before they expired. 
The men working there were sentenced to fifteen to twenty 
years hard labour, while their womenfolk had sentences of 
from five to ten years. These two women had done their term 
and were given certificates to say they were ‘free.’ They went 
to a labour office and were sent to work in Kartaly and were 
now employed, along with me, on the railway. Every Satur- 
day they were obliged to go and have their papers stamped at 
the office of the militia, There was no question of freedom to 
go home. 

They had been deported because their fiancés—living near 
Hertsa—had crossed the frontier from Bucovina into Rumania, 
taking with them four army cadets. Local agents reported this 
to the militia, with the result that the women had been 


questioned several times and at length were deported with 
their families, 


Ts 
Our Own ‘House’ 


tu the time I racked my brains to think of som 
A\ct that ghastly cellar, for the hunger and over 
caused quarrels, thieving and constant friction. 
efforts with the authorities produced no more than promises 
I decided to build myself a hut from sods of earth, as was the 
custom in Siberia. I was forced to this decision, for | could 
not foresee any improvement in our conditions from an 
source whatsoever. Wherever a deportee remained alive, he 
met with the same treatment. Even the Russians who had been 
mobilised in labour gangs during the war were not allowed to 
go home, nor were they allowed to send any petitions to 
Moscow. 

In our sector there were 500 Russians who, in wartime, 
worked as pioneers behind the front, and who, when the war 
ended, were re-employed in various reconstruction projects 
throughout the country. There was no question of demobilisa- 
tion even for former prisoners, pioneers or work battalions, 
among whom were many old people, young girls and boys 
of fifteen to sixteen years of age—all kinds of people who had 
not been mobilised in the army, Kereits, Germans, Ingush and 
Cicini, all of them with cracked, horny hands from using axes 
and spades. All of them were in despair at the life they were 
leading, as well as at the fate of their families from whom they 
received letters in the same tone, whether they were in Rolk- 
hozes, sovkhozes, towns or villages. The whole non-Communist 
population awaited the end of the war impatiently, in the hope 
that it would mean better living conditions instead of slavery. 
(I am referring to native Russians and Circassians; for us 
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Rumanians, Germans, Kereits, Ingush, Cicini and many ae 
deported peoples the end of the war could bring only fres 
ee looked around me at all this misery, I was seized 
with despair. So I decided to build myself a house and live 
there in peace until the Me war, which the ee were 
prophesying, saying that ‘the Imperialists ace anning to = 
against us.’ I took refuge in these rumours and opinions, in the 
hope that the new war would not be delayed too long and so 
I resigned myself, though my thoughts were always far away 
i wn country. 

= on ay I shoes a site near the depot at the station of 
Kartaly and began the so-called house. In the Socialist state 
private houses are not built from factory-made materials 
(which cannot be had anywhere, even by theft) but from 
beaten earth and sods. One could put on what one pleased for 
a roof—branches or bits of boards, and on top of those, thorn 
bushes from the steppe. After much worry in case the militia 
would see the scraps of wood I had picked up, I at last finished 
my hut. Great was my astonishment when I heard that at a 
meeting in the sector I had been held up as an example; that, 
although a foreigner, I knew how to stand up to difficulties— 
that the State was devastated by war and threatened with a 
new one and no one could be demobilised until the five-year 
plan was completed. But no one knew what was in my heart, 
for friends I had none but my wife, with whom I built this 
shelter. 

Our hut was in a triangular plot at the station, at a junction 
of several lines. Trains laden with war material, newly delivered 
from the factories in Cheliabinsk—tanks and armoured cars— 
would pass daily by us. The station at Kartaly was not very 
large, but it was a junction. From Magnitogorsk, at the foot- 
hills of the Urals, there was a double track, on which trains 
passed day and night laden with iron and steel for the foundries 
up north in Cheliabinsk, or from there laden with war material 
§oing southwards—to the Caucasus, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan. 
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From Germany trains came laden with dismantled 
going in the direction of Kazakhstan and Novosib 

These preparations for a new war, which be 
after the capitulation of Germany and Japa 
the hope that it would soon break out, for 
way of escape for millions living under the 
The Russian people, too, longed for war, as a chance to get 7; 
of the Communists who had promised better conditiace fe 
the war. Those expectations had not been granted and oe 
one was tired of Communism, which was synonymous with 
endless misery. 

While the Communist armies were retreating, 
papers said that no one was to use the word ‘C 
because this had frightened people; that if any 
against religion, he would be sentenced to five to ten years in 
prison; that religion was free and that anyone was free to 
pray, while for Anglo-American visitors a church or a 
monastery here and there had been repaired. I myself saw 
two platform wagons bringing large church bells from the 
foundries at Cheliabinsk to Moscow. 

But it was always a false alarm. In Russia no one could buy 
a wireless set, because people were not allowed to know what 
went on outside the Communist frontiers, Only the trans- 
mission from Moscow, or some other Russian station, could be 
heard. Everyone knew that what the Russian wireless said 
about life abroad was untrue—simply propaganda. All the 
Russian soldiers who had seen non-Communist countries knew 
that people there had everything they needed and plenty of 
clothing, while in Russia everyone was still living on coupons 
and bonuses. We never saw anyone in a tie or with a decent 
stitch on him. If occasionally a person was better dressed, he 
was either a top Communist or someone who had come with 
booty from abroad. 

Now that I had my own house, I set it in order as best I 
could. When I looked at it from the railwayline, it seemed to 
me that mine was the finest in that whole new row. On the 
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sa0f 0H the side next the street, I put a little cross, according 
” - custom in Bucovina. I had seen a cross on another little 
a he same district, Poltava, not far from ours. Out of 
Bouse 1 went to see who lived there, because I had now 
ae know my fellow men: if there was an icon in a 
oe d with linen or black paper, I knew that the 
house, covere : : 
was not a Communist, for if he had been, the walls 
ae have been plastered with portraits of those in Moscow 
a the hammer-and-sickle would not have been missing 
Ste house with the cross lived an old man with a white 
beard. He was a priest, formerly in the parish of Poltava which 
is now a club and school for Comsomol members. As I chatted 
with this old priest I had the impression that he was afraid of 
me. I showed him my identity card, covered with militia 
stamps and marked with the letter P which meant ‘Guilty 
Man.’ Then the old man opened his heart and began to tell 
me about his young days, when people lived otherwise, every 
man with his own house and stables full of livestock of which 
only the foundations now remained. Then, even the poorest 
man had 200-300 sheep, horses, oxen, etc. Now, a whole 
kolkhoz had only 450 sheep, 7.e. less than a moderately-sized 
farm owned in the old days. 

Then he told me that he had spent seven years in a labour 
camp near Leningrad and had then been allowed to go home, 
on condition that he would conduct no more religious services 
and would work in the kolkhoz. The men in the kolkhoz 
protected him, giving him lighter work. But now he was old 
and kept himself alive by begging. Those who took pity on 
him would give him a handful of wheat or a few potatoes. He 
told me also that thousands and thousands of priests had died 
of cold and hunger in the prisons and forests of Siberia. I 
heard the same sad stories everywhere. 

We were now more at ease, having our own hut, which we 
heated as best we could. Our little daughter, our only happiness 
and consolation, would always kiss me when I returned from 
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work because ‘We have a home!’ Now she Was goin 
school and was in the second class. The school Was a 8 to 


a mile from our colony. As there were too many Toe half 

instruction was divided into three periods: from ce S, the 6 

from 12-4 p.m. and from 4-8 p.m. Our daughter went soot I | 
third series—from 4-8 p.m. As the night in Siberia jis iS the : 
than in Europe it was pitch dark by 4 p.m., so that Se ae Out o f the Tiger S Claws i 
the child was afraid to go alone, especially as men, wo eu often 

SHU aS ro es eetound dead—stripped sf thes 5 time passed I began to correspond again with relatives fh 
clothing—in the dark valley which led there, We had kn es Ain Bucovina. From them I received the news that several 
personally of four cases—a man, two women and a child. 1 deportees had come back from Siberia and, in the hope of not i 
was suspected. that some-workmencat.the depot lay in wait f ae deported again, had taken up work in some State enter- _ i 
people who were better dressed, knocked them senseless ea el also gathered that many families had fled to Rumania ! 
stripped them. Such things happened not only in our disics ae Fe peceatnge Rumanian “ariny and that they were 
but, according to the papers, were going on everywhere, happy there. The letters were written from right to left like | 


Hebrew. 4 
This news bolstered up my courage and I decided to try and ; 
leave Siberia. I went regularly to the station to find out 
whether travellers were still examined in the trains. The Jews 
from Bucovina and Bessarabia were my best informants. At 
the end of the war some of them had tried to return, not to 
Bucovina and Bessarabia, but to Rumania. As I hung about in 
the waiting-room at the station, I talked to those who could : 
speak Rumanian. 
One of them told me he came from Bessarabia and was now 
going to Cernauti, because there the frontier was on dry land i 
and there were people who, for a consideration, would get one i 
across. I asked him why he did not want to stay in Siberia and 
he replied that there was terrible hunger there and no free 
trade, whereas in Rumania it was still possible to live by doing 
business. When I asked him if his papers were in order, he 
replied that they were, for he and his friends had been 
evacuated, not deported like us. But in spite of all that, they | 
were very embittered, tattered and hungry, though happy at 
the thought of setting out for Europe. | 
As a result of that conversation, new hope of returning filled 
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me. A brother-in-law had sent me from home 
which he had got for selling one of my cows whi 
left ownerless. My relatives hoped that I would 
but they did not know that I was caught in the ti 
mobilised by the State—and that escape was no 
wrote me that another relative had returned from Siberia bu 
was no Jonger any good for anything as his health had bees 
undermined. 

How was I to get away? My absence would be 
once and I should be tracked down immediately, In 
time, I went on with my job as watchman and co 
explore every possible way of going home. In th 
when the workers came, I would open the store and give out 
the necessary tools to the head of each group. Often, when 
there was a lot of work to be done, our sector borrowed 
workers from the prisons—200-300 from each—or German 
prisoners. Among the men from the prisons several Rumanians 
from Bessarabia answered me in Rumanian when they heard 
me counting out the spades or hoes. 

These Rumanians from Bessarabia had been taken from their 
homes after the end of the war. They had been chosen as the 
best workers and distributed among the coal-mines of the Don 
Basin, then later sent to work on a canal near Leningrad and 
in other Communist work-hells. They too told me they had 
tried to escape, but had been caught at once by the militia on 
the train, and, as a result, each had been condemned to seven 
years hard labour. 

In the German prisoners’ camp there were three Rumanian 
tractor drivers. In Rumania they had been chauffeurs, but in 
the prison they were employed on tractors, as the Germans 
were not allowed to drive a machine of any kind. These 
Rumanians won the trust of the camp commander, because 
they quarrelled with the Germans, whom the Russians hated 
most of all. As a result, they got permission to go to the 
market, for instance, without an escort. They came to see me, 
telling the commander that they had a Rumanian friend who 
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was now a native. (Having my own hut, I was now looked on 
= aS were Dumitru Lungu from Dorohoi; Vasile 

ae from the village of Mihai-Bravu, in the county of 
ae and Dumitru Precupetz from the village of Migustina, 
e the county of Radautz, who had relatives in my own village. 
Aljthree had come from a camp in Cheliabinsk where, they said, 
were 4,000 Rumanians—former non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers. They did not know where the officers had been taken. 
Because of the misery, hunger and homesickness, many were 
in despair, and many had died of worry, tortured by the fate 
of their wives and children left fatherless at home. They also 
told me that two German prisoners from the camp in Poltava, 
who wished, like me, to escape, had been caught on the train 
and executed in front of all the other prisoners, as a warning 
to them. Later on, the camp commander at Poltava was 
changed and the young Rumanians came to see me no more. 


My heart pulled me towards Rumania, but when I heard 
what had happened to those who had tried to escape, my 
reason got the better of me, and again I pinned myself to the 
thought that man must die sometime. If misfortune had 
thrown us into the clutches of Satan, then there was nothing 
left for us but death, for we were very weak. But our spirits 
still held out and for that reason I set about studying the rail- 
way maps and trying to assess the cost of the journey. 

In the station at Kartaly I knew a Moldavian woman from 
Odessa—an old woman with only one hand. She acted as 
messenger between the various railway offices. She had been 
colonised since the Tsar’s time in the province of Piotr Paulski. 
During the revolution the Bolsheviks had murdered her 
husband and one child; they had clubbed her on the head and 
hands, breaking one of her arms. This poor woman who had 
been working for 30 years at Kartaly station told me how 
much the journey would cost, and how much I should have 
to pay as a bribe so as to get a ticket without the special 
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permit which was required for long distances towards Euro 

Now I had the necessary information, but the mone ae 
lacking. Determined to leave at all costs, I decided to = as 
hut. I wrote out several notices and stuck them up in - 
market, in the canteen, and the depot in places where I kp e 
the officials would not see them and suspect something, [py i 
notices I said it was a house with two rooms, a shed and ee 
sleighfuls of hay. The third day a buyer turned up, offer; ) 
mé 15,000 roubles on condition that I would wait 4 montht 
be paid. But I was in a hurry and wanted the money at Gace 
before I should be found out. On the fourth day a retired 
militiaman turned up and with difficulty I got 12,500 roubles 
out of him, but it was hard cash, 

We went to the town hall and com 
each of us paying 150 roubles tax. N 
‘Tobol’ kolkboz—140 km. from Kart 
some old Moldavians. They sold me 3 
was able to grind at once in the mill 
windmill, which the poor people used everywhere in Russia.) 

I brought the flour home and gave it to my wife to make 
some small rolls, which we then cut into slices and dried once 
more. Thus we supplied ourselves with a sack of dry bread 
for the journey, for we knew that it would be impossible to 
buy food while travelling. It took three days to dry the bread. 
During that time I went to the sector infirmary, and asked 
permission to see a doctor, saying I was ill. Before going I had 
purposely smoked a cut of plug tobacco on an empty stomach 
and when I got as far as the doctor my chest was groaning 
like an accordion. I was given six days leave to stay in the 
warm, as it was now February, with a cruel frost of 45° below 
zero. When I went to the sector with the permit in my hand 
and presented it to the boss, Baburin, he was not at all pleased 
and said: ‘You have managed to wangle six days!’ 

When I got home the retired Communist militiaman from 
the sector arrived with a sleigh laden with furniture, and 
moved part of it into the hut, Probably he had taken this 
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i eople he had killed in 1920-22. He 

Hirai oe ace 0 tables, chairs and two large 

had two eee in and Stalin. When I saw the latter, I thought 

eae = : the little cross on top of my hut would soon be 

to ee emaitae else. My wife began to weep and kept 

ae ae prayers. Both of us were frightened, but there 
could be no going back. : £ 

The last night that we slept in the hut I dreamt of my 

nts: both were dressed in white. My mother seemed to be 
= nif out white linen and my father to be cutting slices 
Se ae I believe in certain dreams. My parents died 
ie 1930, but every time they have appeared eos oe iE 
has been a good omen. When I woke up I said to my wife : 
‘The Lord God is on our side!’ : 

I set off to the station, taking 1,000 roubles with me, and 
looked for the one-handed woman who had promised to 
introduce me to the woman cashier. When I found her she 
went into the booking office and, after a word with the 
cashier, beckoned me in. I slipped 500 roubles into the cashier’s 
pocket, which she pretended not to see, and told her that I 
wanted to go to Cernauti. She put her hand in her pocket 
to make sure, then looked for Cernauti on the map. She made 
some calculations and then took 540 roubles for three tickets, 
Kartaly—Cernauti—180 each. That was on the afternoon of 
10 February, 1947. A train for Cheliabinsk was leaving at 
11 o'clock that evening. 

I returned home Fa made preparations for the journey. | 
told the Communist that we were going to Tashkent (on the 
Persian frontier), adding: ‘But remember, if you tell anyone, 
I shall not be able to go, and neither will you get my house. 
For two weeks, you must say I am somewhere about, if any- 
one asks about me.’ The Communist, terrified that he would 
lose the house, promised to do as I said. 

When nine o’clock came, we made the sign of the Cross 
and all three set out for the station, about three-quarters of a 
mile away. We took our luggage on a small hand-sleigh: two 
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suitcases and two knapsacks. But soon my wife’s Je 
under her and I did not know what et to ee 
her nerve for a bit, but luckily the road was good, so | Ost 
her on the sleigh, too, and continued on our way. ie put 
running alongside, like a puppy. : utza 
It was 10 o'clock when we got to the station, s 
was an hour to wait before the train set out towar. 
As it was the depths of winter there was a bitte 
left the sleigh with the luggage a little on one 5 
corner, and I kept an eye on it, while my wif, 
mingled with the crowds. Suddenly they came and told me 
the train was coming. We each put a knapsack on our back 
and took a suitcase in our hand, while Lenutza had her oH 
little sack. We left the sleigh on the platform and, with it a 
long chain of suffering. : 
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17 
By Train to Moscow 


s we stood there like orphans, floating somewhere between 

heaven and earth, the train began to move on the frozen 
rails and gradually gathered speed in the depths of the night. 
During the afternoon of the next day, 11 February, we arrived 
safely in Cheliabinsk. When we got out I caught sight of about 
joo trained dogs, waiting, with some officers and frontier 
guards, for a special wagon to draw up. And then I thought of 
the frontier which we had to cross. 

At the station a militiaman herded us in a certain direction. 
This made us shudder, for we thought we were caught. When 
we reached a large room the militia ordered us to weigh our 
luggage for they thought it was overweight. I had to pay 
80 roubles, for we had more than was allowed for three 
people. Loudspeakers were announcing that we must not bring 
our luggage into the waiting-rooms. The same advice was 
posted up in the luggage-rooms. Hearing this I put some of 
our luggage in the train, holding on to what we most needed, 
for the ticket inspector at the door of the waiting-room would 
not have let us through with so much luggage. 

These rooms were full of people who had been waiting for 
days for the train. During the night, pockets were rifled and 
food stolen mercilessly. Women and children could be heard 
weeping all the time as they went about begging for a crust 
of bread. During the two days that we had to wait there we 
took it in turns to sleep, so as to protect our few possessions. 
Eventually the arrival of a train for Moscow was announced. 
We paid a supplement, and, after a journey of three days and 
four nights, we arrived in the Kubanski station, Moscow. 
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There we saw swarms of militiamen who were 
people the way out, for the station had been destroye 
the war and was now a mass of scaffolding. Again 
sure that we should be caught. But I put my faith in 
getting clear of the station, I took a taxi to bring 
Kievski Vagzal station—a distance of about twelve 
by the driver and my wife and child sat behind, 
something to her in Rumanian, the driver at once 
Rumanian: ‘Are you Rumanians?’ When I said we were he 
told me he had been in Cernauti for two years and addede 
‘How beautiful Bucovina is!’ I replied’ with the — 
enthusiasm, “How nice it is in Moscow!’ But he said: ‘Moscow 
is alright, but not the country!’ Then we had to stop our 


conversation, for somebody else, going in the same direction 
got in. 2 


Showin 

d durin 

We Were 
God and, 
US to the 
miles, [ sat 
When I said 
asked me in 


When we got to the Kievski station, I paid him ten roubles 
for each of us and we then went to leave our luggage, But 
what kind of luggage? Some old blankets, some old felt boots 
and some old clothes, each with about 1 5-20 patches. What 
we had on was in the same condition—tatters! All three of us 
were wearing padded trousers, and on our heads Russian 
military caps with ear-flaps fastened under the chin. We had 
brought every rag with us, knowing that at home we should 
find nothing. 

On asking about trains, I found that the first left in two 
hours, but we decided to stay two days in Moscow, so as to 
buy some European clothes, for it was nearly spring and we 
had nothing to wear. And I still had some money from the 
sale of my hut. We took the Metro and went to the nearest 
market-place, called the Stalinski Bazaar, where we each 
bought some clothes—not from a shop (for there were none) 
but from a Co-operative, where people stood in queues for 
hours on end. Workmen who had coupons got three or four 
yards of material, and if there was no more material left they 
got a pair of trousers or a coat or at least a pair of stockings. 

The coupon distribution was made in the factory or other 
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e of work; here everyone found out what he was entitled 
ee a workman with wife and small children not yet able 
= ork was obliged to sell his material or coat on the free 
eS ret so as to buy potatoes or ground millet seed to satisfy 
hig children’s hunger. More often the buyer would be a Com- 
munist holding a double ration card which permitted him to 
hop also in the store for diplomats. When my wife and 
saigbeet each had a skirt, scarves for their heads and blouses, 
they looked quite different, for until then they had always 
had to go about in trousers. I also bought them a pair of boots 
each and a woollen scarf. 

After two quite pleasant days in Moscow we once more 
queued up to get our tickets stamped to continue the journey 
to Kiev, Lemberg and Cernauti. We also had to pay a 
supplement for the fast train to Lemberg. At last we got on 
the train, but we were still haunted by the thought that the 
militia might pounce on us at any moment, although we knew 
that goods trains and slow trains were much more closely 
watched than the fast trains. We had found out in Kartaly 
that some trains were still searched, especially in the provinces 
of Sverdlovsk and Arhanghelsk. There the forests were thick 
and full of forced-labour camps, in which hundreds of 
thousands of people cursed the day they were born for they 
knew that they had nothing to look forward to but the hour 
of their death. Hence they would seize the slightest oppor- 
tunity to escape and, once out of sight of the militia, they 
would try to get on to the first train they saw. That was why 
people on the trains in those regions were so closely inspected. 
For the same reason I avoided the province of Sverdlovsk and 
also avoided going through Bessarabia, for I was told there 
was still strict control on crossing the Dniester. 


So we left Moscow, which was full of damaged buildings, 
to go towards Kiev. The Kievski station in Moscow had been 
destroyed by German bombardment and, in fact, all the 
stations and towns through which we passed were masses of 
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ruins. Hundreds of wagons still lay overturned on the lines 
some of them in ditches, others 10-20 yards off the line In 
the ruined town of Minsk, capital of White Russia, there ais 
not a single whole building. In the station we saw four Wagons 
packed with people and very closely guarded, Travellers said 
they were local partisans who had raided a train and despoiled 
the Russian officers of everything they possessed, All the 
travellers said that in January 1947, certain parts of the forests 
round Minsk, in which many partisans were hiding, Were 
bombarded. Even before I left Kartaly, I heard from people 
who had come home on leave that many in the Ukraine and 
White Russia had gone into hiding in the woods when the 
Communists had returned to take over the Ukraine after the 
German occupation, because they were ordered to pay quotas 
to the State for the two preceding years; wheat, milk, eggs 
and meat. The poor creatures had not enough to feed 
themselves, let alone give food to the State. If they did not 
pay up, they were arrested and imprisoned under the pretext 
that they were Fascists. Then they had no choice but to 
shoot a Communist or two and take the path of exile in the 
forests. 

In Kartaly, too, the poor Ukrainians used to talk about the 
worries at home. One of them told me how one morning a 
chicken with a rope round its neck had been found in the 
offices of the kolkhoz, with a note attached, saying: ‘I cannot 
lay as many eggs as the State demands in its norm, so it is 
better to take my life!’ 

At Kiev station we had to change for Lemberg. I was so 
pleased for it was night-time and the electric bulbs were very 
weak as the whole station was full of scaffolding. There was 
a great crowd travelling and the militia did not pay too much 
attention about whether anyone had more than his share of 
luggage. In the next train we were lucky to find a carriage 
with only three other people, though I was rather suspicious 
for they were all well dressed and had their chests covered 
with decorations. At once they asked me where I had come 
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nd where I was going. I told them I was a refugee from 
sae n Bucovina who had fled from Hitler at the beginning 
Be ak because I was a member of the Communist party, 
oS oe now, in accordance with the articles of the Stalinist 
ae stitution I was going back to my province, where I hoped 
ae able to work hard for the Socialist State. 
Dressed in a Caucasian Communist fur hat with a red ribbon 
on the top, an American waistcoat bought in Moscow, and 
wearing new Russian military boots, I looked like a coarse 
Communist. I told them a pack of lies tinged with emotion 
and enthusiasm, without their suspecting that I knew who 
they were and was behaving like this because I was afraid. In 
a short time I gained their sympathy and from time to time 
they would give me a friendly slap on the back. Ending his 
discourse about the Constitution—which had been the bane of 
my life—one of them opened a suitcase and, taking some 
sweets from a box, gave two each to my wife and me and a 
whole handful to Lenutza who was lying down. Then they 
began to explain that they were going to the Lwow oblast to 
organise the kolkbozes, for three months after their foundation 
in Poland the number of peasants who had joined was very 
small. They said that, in view of the recent arrests and deporta- 
tions, it was certain that all those who were left would now 
join. 
The politruc spoke to me very pedantically, using the 


choicest Communist jargon, but my heart was bursting within 


me when I heard this talk of new deportations and arrests. 
With God’s help, the train drew up in the station at Lemberg, 
where my travelling companions got out and saluted me as if I 
were their superior, while I cooled down a little and drew my 
breath. My thoughts were fixed on the identity card in my 
pocket with the letter ‘P’ on it, 

In Poland crowds of villagers could be seen in all the stations 
with sleighs laden with logs brought from long distances for 
transport to Russia. This was the forced labour which pre- 
ceded the collectivisation which those three politrucs in the 
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train had come to organise. I saw a great many famisheq 
people who had come from the Ukraine and Bessarabia on 
sacks of clothing which they hoped to exchange for food 
because in 1946 Poland had plenty of rain and the Re ’ 
still had a little food in store, whereas in the Ukraine = 
Bessarabia there had been great drought. 

In the station at Lemberg, which had also been destroyed 
crowds were lining the walls—some were Waiting for the eae 
others were waiting to die, for they could no longer bear the 
hunger. The station offices were among the ruins, Separated 
wooden fences; it was snowing in the waitin y 


: §-tooms. Still, 
they were crowded with people, among whom we too 
squeezed in. At a door where the tickets were being checked 


some ‘specialist’ cut the knapsack off my back and took out 
some of the dried bread which we had made before leaving 
Siberia. I felt him do it, but because of the row which the 
hungry people were making, in league with the thieves, my 
protests were not heard. I was saved from this scrum by one 
of the railway militiamen who helped me to get away. This 
sort of thing was the order of the day. These wretched people 
were not professional gangsters, but hunger and poverty drove 
them to crime. It often happened that a murder would be 
committed, even among friends, for a crust of bread. 

Food could be bought in the market, but it was very dear. 
One potato the size of a goose’s egg cost five roubles; the 
salary of a woodcutter, for instance, was only ten roubles a 
day. Clothing was very cheap; people would sell their last 
tag so as not to die of hunger. Those who no longer had 
anything to sell were compelled to starve or kill someone else 
in order to survive. Everyone in Poland was depressed and in 
despair, for they were unaccustomed to Russian Communist 
methods. 

After staying two days in Lemberg, we succeeded in getting 
our tickets stamped to go on to Cernauti. As we were about 
to enter the platform to get into the train we struck a group 
of militiamen checking everyone’s papers. At the moment we 
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re our end had come, but, as luck would have it, a 
WCLE Fi in a puddle of water, and in the crush people were 
eile ic him underfoot. The child was screaming and while 
Bea were preoccupied in saving him, we slipped through 
Brett . into the train. In the train we saw nothing but 
and a eople watching furtively for a chance to steal any 
ee Fs which they suspected there was food. 


ee 
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18 
Back to My Village 


ses train drew out and at dawn the next da 
Cernauti. There was no electricity in the station; only a few 
torches here and there outside. The platform was in darkness 
A militiaman ushered my wife and myself into the station 
militia office, leaving our child on the platform. We were told 
that we had too much luggage, and were ordered to open our 
cases. When the officer saw, however, that they contained 
nothing but old clothes, he allowed us to go. My great fear 
was that he would ask to see our papers, which would have 
been fatal; luckily he did not. 

Leaving the militia office we went to the Waiting-room, 
which we entered with great difficulty, owing to the great 
number of people who were crowded together, fast asleep on 
the floor. They were all from Bessarabia and had come to 
Northern Bucovina in search of food—either to buy or beg. 
Feeling hungry, I opened my case to take out a few crusts of 
bread. Immediately a horde of people pounced on me and 
nearly suffocated me. Shoved and assaulted from every side, 
I was obliged to distribute all that was left in my case—about 
three kilograms of dried bread. When daylight came I set out 
alone for the town, leaving my wife to look after the luggage, 
for the first train towards Adancata did not leave until 8 p.m. 

On my way up towards the Piatza Unirii I saw the trams 
frozen in the tramlines where they had been immobilised since 
the beginning of winter. Here and there a State shop was open, 
but they had nothing to sell except portraits of the men in the 
Kremlin, and oil, salt and matches. In these shops long queues 
would wait for hours. To get a litre of paraffin oil and two kg. 
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of salt one had to take also a portrait of Stalin or Lenin, Boe 
wise one would not be served. All the people going about ha 
bundles of clothing to sell under their arms. 

In one street, near the former barracks of the 17th Artillery 
Regiment, the footpaths on both sides were littered with 
furniture for sale. A nice table or a good swatcObe could be 
bought for 100 roubles, while a loaf of 1% kg. also cost 100 
roubles. A carpet, which in normal times cost 3,000 lei, could 
be had for two loaves. : 

The names of the shops were written in Russian and all the 
walls were plastered with portraits of the pagans. In general, 
life was the same as elsewhere in the Soviet Union, the only 
difference being that more Rumanian was spoken. 

When I got back to the station, my wife told me that two 
men had died of hunger and had been removed, on the militia’s 
orders, to a room where there were others who had also died. 
I saw people tottering in the streets; searching for a supporting 
wall; collapsing—some of them never to rise again. 

As 8 o’clock drew near, I got into the queue at the booking- 
office to buy three tickets for Adancata. The clerk asked me if 
I had a permit for the frontier zone and sent me to the militia 
to get one. 

Realising the danger, we retreated, collected our luggage 
and took refuge for the night in the house of a Jew. Next 
day, we went on foot to the outskirts of the town to the 
high road which leads to Siret and passes close to my village of 
Tereblecea. Here we found a sleigh going to the neighbouring 
village of Upper Stanesti. After chatting for a few moments 
with the owner of the sleigh, I realised what the situation was 
in my village: hunger and again hunger. 

In the village of Valea Cosminului, which I had known well 
before I was deported, nothing could be seen but ruins and 
rubble with here and there an isolated house still sheltering a 
few human beings. I asked the owner of the sleigh where the 
inhabitants were. He said that part of them had been deported 
in 1941 to Siberia; others, fearing that they also would be 
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deported, had fled to Rumania with the Rumanian Arm 
returning from Russia. The Communists had Tansacked the 
houses and then pulled them down, taking away all the lumb - 
to Cernauti for firewood, for, as they said, ‘no trace mae Ss 
left of people who do not love us.’ ss 
In Taraseni, half-way to Tereblecea, the horse got tired anq 
his owner pulled up to give him something to eat, While the 
horse was resting we took our little girl into a near-by house 
to get her warmed. There I found that the people were bein 
continually pressed to form kolkhozes, but they did not want 
to, hoping that the situation would change, They told me that 
in a neighbouring village, Dumbrava 


-Rosie, the president of 
the Co-operative had been murdered the week before 


: , because, 
they said, he was a Communist. 

This open talk astonished me very much, for all the time ] 
had been in Siberia I never heard anyone talking against the 
State in front of strangers. I asked if the murdered man had 
been the only Communist in the village. The reply was: ‘There 
are more, but their turn will come.’ 

We went back to the sleigh to continue our journey to 
Upper Stanesti, and as we journeyed we came to the house of 
Vasile Aurite, an old friend, whom I went in to see. He kept 
us there for the night. This meeting was an indescribable 
pleasure and we sat for hours talking—we could have gone on 
talking for days. He told me how many people had died of 
famine, even the winter before, because the quota demanded 
was far too high; the State had taken the last grain and people 
were reduced to eating all kinds of rubbish. 

In the morning we went on towards Tereblecea, leaving our 
daughter with Vasile. As we passed through the once familiar 
forests I remembered how much beech and fir there used to 
be, but now there were only tree stumps. The timber had all 
been hewn down and the ‘comrades’ had carted it all away 
to Russia. As far as the eye could see was one big bare 
open space. Here once had been the huge forests of Codrul 
Cosminului—now, nothing but shrubs. 
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We entered Tereblecea by the ae road and went vee 
half a mile through the village without meeting a soul—it 
d to be deserted. All the houses were without whitewash 
ae of them had been razed to the ground. As we went 
a ae ur street I suddenly heard someone call my name. 
Bo - is it? None other than Vasile Cretzu, the man who 
Ee vencwnced me to the Russians in 1940, because I had 
helped Rumanians to cross over into Rumania. He ran after us 
and embraced us both. I spoke to him, but my wife was 
speechless when she saw that, after so much treachery, he had 
the nerve to approach us. 

As we drew near our house, we went into the house of my 
brother-in-law where there were also some neighbours. We all 
looked at each other; we had changed so much in six years 
that we seemed like strangers. Everyone stared at us as if we 
had come back from the dead. The women began weeping, 
but I, as I could neither weep, nor bear to see them weeping, 
set off to see my house. When I caught sight of it, my hair 
stood on end: it was a shell, and round it, nothing—neither 
barn, stable nor hen house; even the trees were withered! I 
drew nearer, but, in spite of all the toughness which the experi- 
ences of life had taught me, I began to weep like a child. The 
house had neither windows nor doors; the inside was empty, 
while all the outhouses were in ruins. Everything was desola- 
tion—except in one room where a Bessarabian, who had left 
home because of famine, was eking out an existence. 

This sight well-nigh broke my heart and I could not keep 
back my tears. I kissed the walls and the door of the room 
where the Bessarabian was living, and went away. The poor 
man came over to try and console me, telling me not to be 
upset, that everyone was in the same boat and that I should be 
thankful to be alive and healthy. I saw that he was right, but 
all the same it made me feel worse. He said that my brother-in- 
law had told him to go and stay in my house and look after 
what was left of it until my return. He also said that he had 
been home in Tighina until two weeks earlier—14 February, 
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1947—and had watched many people dying of hun 
had eaten all their animals—horses, cows, dogs and 
who joined the kolkhoz got 4o kg. of barley or oat 
who did not join got nothing. Now, he said, eve 
had joined were dying, for their qo kg. 
finished. Then they had dug up all ki 
marshes and had eaten them, but they we 
news about the fate of my country and 
innocent people wrung my heart. 

Next day a neighbour asked me to go and have somethin 
to eat with him. He also lent me a horse and sleigh to bring 
my daughter from Upper Stanesti. In the Meantime, news of 
our return had spread round the village and I had to report to 
the militia, declaring that we had come from Siberia and been 
unconditionally released. But the politruc at once held out his 
hand for my papers. I told him I had had my liberation permit, 
but that my pocketbook containing my papers and 200 roubles 
had been stolen in the station at Lemberg. To prove it, I 
pointed out where my trouser pocket had been cut, and said 
that everything had been taken out of it. He looked search- 
ingly at me and said that it was the frontier zone and | 
could not stay there without having my papers in order, and 
that he could not supply me with a permit until he received 
a copy from the N.K.V.D. in Kartaly. 

I promised that I would write to Kartaly at once and would 
come back and give him the copy when it arrived—probably 
in a month’s time. He took down my name and date of arrival 
from Siberia and let me go. As I went back to my brother- 
in-law’s home I felt like a stranger on the earth and without 
any luck; everything destroyed; the militia would keep their 
eyes glued on me; the month would pass and I should not 
be able to produce the permit; and I had no means of liveli- 
hood. 

The first Sunday after our return we went to church to 
confession—for it was seven years since I had been in church. 
After the service I chatted with several people and asked them 
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if they could or would help me out somehow, for I had 

hing. The poor creatures began to tell me in turn all about 
SS troubles with the new mayor. In Tereblecea, in 1946, a 
ches Bobu, a gipsy, had been made mayor. His grandfather, 
Stee ler-blacksmith, had broken away from his tribe and 
a ied down on the outskirts of the village of Starcea. The 
of ’s father used to play the fiddle in the inns, while his 
es i ho had the gift of the gab 
son (he was 23 years old in 1946) who had the gift of the ga 
like all gipsies, shouted louder than anybody at a_meeting 
in Tereblecea: ‘Long live Generalissimo Stalin! That was 
sufficient for him to be nominated ‘mayor of the village of 
Tereblecea,’ on the spot. “That’s right!’ said the villagers. 
‘Give the beggar a stick so that he can hit us all on the head! 
God help us!’ This mayor, together with a Russian sergeant- 
major, would go about, escorted by a bodyguard of his own 
kind, from house to house through the village, making 
inventories to find out what cereals people possessed and what 
everyone owed to the State. In this way the Communists 
succeeded in confiscating the last grain. Those who had no 
cereals were given a certain time to produce a receipt that 
they had bought and delivered their quota. 

If a man did not wish to end up in gaol he would take his 
clothing in a sack and set out for Lemberg or Stanislav in 
Poland. When he got in exchange for the clothing some 
cereals he would hand them in at the local town hall, where 
he would be given a receipt saying he had delivered his quota. 
He then would come and present this receipt to his own 
mayor. Those who were unable to deliver up their quota were 
kept in prison until the relatives delivered it for them. That is 
what happened to three of my brothers-in-law: Ioan Olariu, 
Stefan Vasilasi and Sarbu Socaciu. 

The quota for Tereblecea was fixed at 32 wagons of cereals 
per year, which the gipsy decreed should be raised even higher. 
With his gang of sweepers he succeeded in storing in the 
German church in the village 39 wagons for the State. For the 
Seven surplus wagons, Bobu was praised in the newspaper 
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Republika Moldavskaia, which said that Tereblecea, 
by its ‘worthy mayor,’ had presented the State wit 
wagonloads of cereals over and above the quota. Th 
topped the list in the district. 

The newspaper never mentioned how man 
of hunger or how many had left the district 
The local hospital no longer supplied foo 
families were obliged to provide it. Those 
left had no choice but to die of hunger. The roads Were full 
of beggars nearly blind with hunger and they were Satisfied 
with a potato or five or six grains of wheat. 

Few people had a horse or a cow left. Those who had were 
obliged to take the thatch off the byres and stables, cu 
straw and mix it with buds from the forest and dogweed from 
the ground to feed the animals. The people, too, ate dogweed, 
and were content when they could find any. 

In the spring, when the sowing began, here and there a man 
or woman could be seen digging a hole in the earth and plant- 
ing one seed of maize—not like the olden days, when they 
used to scatter the corn by the handful. 

The cattle which had been left could no longer be used for 
ploughing, for they could go only 20-30 paces before falling 
down. This was because during the winter they had been used 
to cart logs, underfed, far away in the forests. All that was left 
of my entire possessions was a mare, which I found at my 
brother-in-law’s. She could no longer stand on her feet, for all 
the winter she had been at work on the logs. Now, in spring, 
just as I came home, she died. 

As I listened to the village talk, and as I could see for 
myself what the situation was, I wondered how I could ever 
Manage to approach the frontier from Bucovina into Rumania. 
Nevertheless, when relatives and friends came to see me, talk- 
ing of their worries, and when I became absorbed in work, 
it was very hard for me to think of going away once more 


from the village where I had been born and had spent my 
youth. 
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All kinds of rumours were going round. Sonie-ede thie 
‘ans would withdraw as far as the River Pruth; others 
ee had heard from Russian officers that there would 
that . 2 raihct war, and so on. The people talked like this to 
ac forget their hunger which, as each day passed, was 
aaggin’ them down. 
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19 
The Men from The Forests 


NE day I set off to Strojinets in the hope of finding some 
C) flour or potatoes to buy, for there was nothing to eat in 
the house. Darkness overtook me in Iordanesti and I had to 
find somewhere to sleep. People in Bucovina are hospitable and 
I was made welcome in the first house where I asked for 
lodging. The occupier was an old man of 65-68 years, to 
whom, as to a father, I poured out all my troubles. Then he 
in turn, poured out his heart and told me that his four sons 
and his wife had escaped into Rumania. 

He also told me that in the forests were men who lived 
better than he; they would come at night and raid the co- 
operative and take away everything worth taking. It was by 
no means unusual for them to take away a Communist mayor 
or secretary as well. 

‘And what do they do with them?’ ‘What do they do? They 
do to them what they have done to hundreds of innocent 
people . 

‘Those are the partisans?’ 

‘T don’t know what they are. I know only what I hear: that 
what they are doing is a good thing.’ 

The previous autumn everyone had not delivered his quota 
to the State, for the men from the forests would not allow 
them to do so. The peasants set out with their laden carts 
towards Strojinets, headed by a Communist delegate who rode 
in front of the convoy with a red flag in his hand, on which 
was either a portrait of Stalin or ‘one of those chaps with the 
beard’ (as the old man said, meaning Marx or Engels). I 
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remembered that in 1940, I had been in such a convoy from 
Tereblecea to Adancata, and as we got near to Strojinets, men 
from the forest had waylaid us, kidnapped the delegate with 
his red flag, and ordered the rest of us to return home, other- 
wise they would shoot. History has now repeated itself. The 
men from the forests also tore up the railway line on the other 
side of Strojinets, where the trains laden with cereals went to 
Russia. One day they had kidnapped the Prefect of the County 
of Strojinets—a former shoemaker—and brought him to the 
forest near the village of Ispas, and ‘tried’ him, as he had ‘tried’ 
many others by hanging him up by his feet. 

Later I had the opportunity of meeting a young man who 
had lived for a long time as a partisan in the forests of 
Strojinets and who told me the same kind of thing. The old 
man and IJ sat talking until late and at dawn I set off again 
towards Strojinets, passing through the former estates of 
Flondor and Grigorcea. The land here was still cultivated, for 
these estates had all become State farms. This convinced me 
that the Russians had no idea of ever leaving Bucovina as my 
fellow-villagers hoped they would do. 

When I got to Strojinets, I saw that there was neither bread 
nor potatoes to be had in the market. In the afternoon a man 
came along with a sack of about 45 kg. of buckwheat. People 
crowded round him as they do to receive holy water in 
church, all holding out their hands with money, leaving it to 
him to give them as much buck-wheat as he pleased. He 
succeeded with great difficulty in giving two kg. to each 
person, as far as it would go, for 35 roubles a kilogram. When 
my turn came, the buckwheat was finished. 

When I saw there was nothing to be obtained in the market, 
I left. On the way back I bought some whitewash from a man 
who was working at the State bakery in Crasna, for even that 
Was not to be had as a rule. All the whitewash had been bought 
up by the State, and the houses were still wearing the last coat 
they had got in the good Rumanian days. (It was the same all 
over Russia: people whitewashed their houses only if they 
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lived near a hill where there was chalky or yellow earth, which 
they used to plaster their walls.) 

I returned home hungry and worried. We still had a few 
kilograms of rye left from that which people had brought tig 
when we came back from Siberia and my wife and I discussed 
what should be done. There could be no question of sowin 
thing. I thought of planting by hand about half a hectare With 
maize, but I had neither seeds, nor plough, nor oxen to yoke 
in it. It seemed as if we had escaped from Siberia only to be 
menaced with death in our own village. 

Often I talked with my neighbours about those who would 
never return from Siberia. Occasional letters came from the 
survivors, but no one could be sure that, in the meantime, they 
too had not perished, But we knew that apart from heads of 
families, there were many women and children among the 


exiles—more than 200. (I have a detailed list should it ever be 
needed.) 


g any- 


More than a month had now passed since our return. Every 
night we expected the N.K.V.D. to arrest us again, for this 
had happened to other people in a similar situation, in the 
Hertza district, in the former county of Dorohoi. During the 
45 days we had been in Tereblecea the militia had taken 
Natalia Cozma Olariu—a woman who was still nursing a baby 
—to some unknown destination. The baby had been left in the 
care of strangers. Seeing what was going on, I decided either 
to get across into Rumania or die in the attempt. I began at 
once to explore the possibilities, for the frontier guards had 
been reinforced. 

As I was absent for days from the house, a cousin who lived 
near, followed me and realised what I was up to. He told me 
that I would never get across without his help. In case this 
should be a trap, I told him not to worry, because the 
N.K.V.D. knew all my movements. Then I saw that he 
wanted to escape too; so we decided to go together. ; 

We got in touch with someone who lived only half a mile 
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from the frontier, but to get Ss near it was just about 
as easy aS approaching the gates of Heaven, especially in the 
Siret Valley. During the daytime observation platforms raised 
on pillars thirty feet high, and situated at distances of one to 
two miles from each other, were heavily manned. At the 
slightest suspicious movement two frontier guards would 
gallop up from the frontier post and take you with them even 
if you were at work in the fields. Then they would torment 
and torture you until you confessed why you were looking 
over in the direction of Rumania. 

My cousin and I had families to take: I had my wife and 
daughter; he had his wife and two small children—one of four 
and one of a year and a half—and we had to find some way to 
approach that house half a mile away from the frontier. This 
was not easy because there were several patrolled regions to 
pass through. The strip of land 15 miles deep along the 
frontier, known as the ‘frontier zone,’ was, in its turn, divided 
into three smaller zones: No. 1 stretched two and a half miles 
inwards from the frontier; No. 2 three to five miles, and No. 3 
five to ten miles. All the people living in these zones had special 
identity cards; if anyone living in zone 2 entered zone 1, he 
would be at once checked by Communist agents—recruited 
from the riff-raff of the countryside—who knew everyone in 
their sector. Anyone who wanted to go to one of these frontier 
villages had to have permits from the village hall and the local 
militia, on which the entrance and exit had to be stamped. 
And not everyone received such permits. Before going, you 
would be asked why and to whom you were going. On your 
return, if you delayed even a little, and the agents saw you, 
you would be taken to the militia and questioned about where 
you had been; with whom; what you talked about; and why 
you were late. The person you had visited was subjected to 
the same treatment and if the two accounts did not coincide 
both parties were arrested. 

The frontier zone was a maze of camouflaged barbed wire. 
If anyone stepped on it, a series of alarm bells was set ringing. 
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Every half-mile there were two stationary sentries; apart from 
these, there was a patrol with dogs every two and a half miles 
At intervals during the night they would throw flares which tie 
up the surroundings to a great distance. Further inland, there 
were other fixed posts situated to form a zig-zag line With 
those on the frontier. At the entrances to every village, and at 
all cross-roads, there were also control posts. At night, in the 
villages, the agents would halt any and everyone, asking : 
‘Where are you going?’ “Whom have you met?’ ‘Whom ae 
you expecting to meet?’ 

In spite of all these difficulties, we succeeded in approaching 
that house near the frontier. We put the women and children 
in the bottom of a cart; on top of them we laid some planks 
and part of the roof of a cottage, thus feigning a removal. The 
goods on the cart really belonged to the proprietor of the 
house near the frontier and we paid the owner of the cart to 
drive us to this point, otherwise we could never have got there 
with the women and young children. We made the journey at 
dusk. The driver went in front with the cart, while my cousin 
Leon and I made our way about 100 yards behind. The carter 
lived in zone No. 1 and had the permit. If the frontier guards 
had happened to stop him, he could have produced it and my 
cousin and I would have hidden ourselves till the coast was 
clear. 

It was nearly dark, when, about 200 yards from the house, 
the cart overturned in a ditch. What we feared all along—that 
we should make some noise—had happened, Without a 
moment's hesitation, however, we rushed forward, pulled the 
children out of the cart and without even stopping to realise 
that Leon’s wife, Veronica, had torn her hand on a nail, we 
hurried on, But Leon and I had not time to disappear, for the 
frontier guards had rushed up to see what had happened, and 
they helped the carter to pull his cart out of the ditch and re- 
load it. While this was going on we pushed on and managed to 
reach the house, but we had scarcely arrived when we heard 
the dogs barking outside. We hid quickly in a barn beside the 
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e. Who could it be? Two frontier guards who had come 
nore Sra of water from the well beside the house. 
ack out of the question to think of crossing that night 
for we did not know where the fixed frontier post lay. So we 
decided to wait until the next evening. In the morning we 
went up to the attic, from which we could see when and how 
the sentries changed guard. Suddenly, we saw two sentries on 
horseback heading for the house. As they drew nearer I could 
see that they were the officials who came round to inspect the 
ploughed land along the frontier, for a strip thirteen yards 
wide was kept freshly ploughed along the entire length of the 
frontier. This was harrowed every week, to make it easy to 
follow the tracks of anyone escaping to Rumania. The officials 
rode towards the ploughed strip, heading in the direction of 
our house. We were desperate, believing they had come to 
make a search. Luckily, however, there were some sheep 
grazing near the house in the forbidden zone and the officials 
had only come to take them away. First of all they called out 
to the owner warning him not to step into the forbidden zone 
or it would be the worse for him. Then they drove away the 


sheep and took the two children who were grazing them as 
well. 
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20 


Crossing the Frontier 


WW: stayed all day in the attic, keeping an eye on every 


movement of the frontier guards. In the evening, when 
it was quite dark, we went out with the intention of makin 
for the frontier. At the very moment when the guards stopped 
patrolling and sat down, Leon’s baby began to cry. As the 
distance between the patrols was only half a mile, it meant 
that, at the most, we were only 500 yards away from them and 
a child’s cry could be heard at that distance. To cross in such 
circumstances was out of the question. I wanted to go on 
ahead with my own family, but Leon asked me to wait until 
the following evening, saying he would not allow the child 
to sleep during the day, so that he would sleep soundly in the 
evening and allow us to get across. ‘If the baby cries again, 
Pll kill him!’ He added, ‘and I will take him to Rumania and 
bury him there, but we’ll cross at all costs!’ 

And so we decided to wait. Next morning we once more 
took up our observation posts in the attic. About noon, we 
again saw two frontier guards coming towards the house. We 
all rushed into the barn, taking care that the baby did not cry. 
The guards came straight into the house, but luckily only to 
get a drink of water, and then continued on their way. So all 
our anxiety came to nothing. We made the baby stay awake all 
day and then towards evening, we poured a glass of rachiu 
(strong spirits), which the owner of the house gave us, down 
his throat. I told my wife and daughter to say a prayer; I felt 
that maybe I had done wrong in the sight of God and that 
their prayers might be more readily answered. 

When it was quite dark, we went out, took off our shoes 
and I went in front, for I knew the way and where the fixed 
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frontier posts Were. We slipped towards the fence between the 
two sentry posts and there I took hold of the two rows of 
barbed wire near the ground, held them together and dug a 
hole in the ground beneath them with my hands, through 
which we passed to the other side. We went along about 200 
ards on Rumanian territory and then we came to a ditch in 
which we lay down for a moment to breathe. No sooner had 
we done this, than the guards sent up a flare. They could not 
see us lying in the ditch. When the flare died out, we set off 
again. We were obliged to separate. My family and I went 
towards Siret where we had some old friends, while Leon and 
his family went towards Rogojesti, in the county of Radautz, 
about three miles away, where he had a brother-in-law. 
With God’s help we arrived at our friend’s house in Siret, 
where I got into contact with several refugees from Tere- 
blecea, whom I had not seen since before our deportation to 
Siberia. Next day we went to the village of Patrautzul Sucevei, 
where we got new identity cards. Here I found out that Leon 
had been caught in the village of Rogojesti and brought to 
Siret. In two hours a Russian police van had come from the 
Russian headquarters in Tereblecea and taken them back over 
the frontier as if they were criminals. The person who gave 
me this news told me that they were preparing a wide search 
for me and that we must disappear at once. I had hardly left 
Siret when the order to follow me arrived at the police station. 
One of the old police inspectors, who had not yet been purged, 
told one of my fellow-villagers, who was a refugee in Siret, that 
he had received orders from the Russians to make a house-to- 
house search for me. The order of arrest also included a 
description of each of us, the child included, and mentioned 
that we could speak perfect Russian and had fled from Siberia. 
I had to think quickly. We left the child with some friends 
in Bucovina and my wife and I took tickets for Brashov in 
the station at Itzcani, Next day at noon we arrived in Ploesti. 
The station was not as I remembered it—everything had been 
destroyed. A fast train came in from Jassy, full of Russian 
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soldiers. The ruined station walls were plastered with Portraits 
of the murderers in Moscow—it seemed as if they were keen. 
ing an eye on every one of us. I pointed them out to my Wife 
saying: ‘Even here there is no escape from those hangmen!? 

We changed trains and arrived safely in Brashoy. Here 
in the station, it was the same. There were trains full SE 
Moldavians coming from Transylvania with sacks of maize 
and other cereals; others were looking for provisions, for there 
was a great famine in Moldavia, where there had been no rain 
during the whole of the summer of 1946. 


From Brashov we went to the village of Herman where some 
refugees from our village had now settled. We stayed only 
three days with them, for they told us the village was full of 
Communist agents—all the riff-raff from the villages in the 
county of Buzau, who had settled in the houses of Saxons 
taken to Germany. Delighted that they had been given good 
houses and cattle at a very low price, they joined the Com- 
munist party, having no idea what Communism meant. Now 
they had learned to denounce people to the police and to play 
the Red card. Our friends hid us for three days, and made a 
collection to pay for our journey, to enable us to go to the 
Banat. Then we left for Aradul Nou, where we had also 
refugee friends from Tereblecea. We were able to hide, 
although posters on every village hall warned the inhabitants 
that no stranger whatever was to be given lodging without the 
approval of the police chief or the secretary of the local 
Communist Party. 

When we heard this we went on to the village of Grabatz, 
in the county of Timis-Torontal, where there were 39 refugee 
acquaintances from Tereblecea. Most of them were cut off 
from their families, having escaped as opportunity offered, or 
else having returned straight to Rumania after the war, so as 
Not to fall into the hands of the Russians who, when they 
caught demobilised soldiers in Bucovina and Bessarabia, locked 
them in cattle trucks and took them God knows where. Thes¢ 
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lonely people had attached themselves to families and all lived 
in the hope that a new war would break out in the near future. 

When we arrived we were at once surrounded by the whole 

roup, though we did not want everyone to know we were 
Ete Everyone wanted to find out what had happened to his 
family and how many of our fellow-villagers had died in 
Siberia since 1941. I had news for them, but only bad news. 

One day, a friend, whom I will call ‘P,’ told me that he had 
heard from the chief of the militia that a platoon of police 
would soon arrive from Timisoara to make a search in the 
villages of Grabatz and Bulgarusi to check up on everyone’s 
identity card, because some people had fled from Bucovina and 
Bessarabia, among them a certain Dumitru Nimigeanu with his 
wife and child, who had escaped from Siberia. Hearing this 
we went on to a relative in Caransebes who had been living 
there for several years. We stayed there ten days until the 
search was over and then we went back to Grabatz. Here we 
found two letters from Brasov and Siret saying that the search 
for me and my wife and child, as well as two others who had 
fled from Siberia, had been circularised. 

Also, in June 1947 another man arrived from Tereblecea, 
again at great risk. He told me that he had seen with his own 
eyes what Leon Nimigeanu had had to suffer. When Nimigeanu 
was taken back in the police van to Siret, he was put in the 
cellar of the frontier guards’ H.Q. in the station at Tereblecea, 
along with his family. Then his relatives, and several women 
who had been working in the fields, were summoned. When 
all were gathered there, the children were taken out of the 
cellar and handed over to an aunt. Then Leon was exhibited 
in front of the cellar. He was in a dreadful state: his hair 
seemed to have been plucked out; his ears were black as if 
charred; his face was covered with blood. He was then 
bludgeoned with pistols and thrown back into the cellar. Next 
day all the men in the village were ordered to attend at the 
village hall, where he and his wife, Veronica, were again on 
exhibition. He was yoked to a cart, along with a horse, and 
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his wife was tied to him with her hands bound together behing 
her back. In front of them two frontier guards rode on horse 
back with automatic pistols in their hands. At the Sides and 
behind the cart were also two frontier guards, Leon was 
ordered to say in public—according to instructions given 
beforehand—what life was like in Rumania where he had 
stayed only two days: ‘Brothers! Do not try to flee to 
Rumania, or you will have the same fate as I. In Ruma 
Soviet Army is in command, but the famine is muc 
there. An egg costs 5,000 lei; I kg. of bread, 40 
have a hard life. Tomorrow you will see Dumi 
for he, too, has been captured!’ 

Horrified, everyone believed that I had actually been caught, 
When my poor mother-in-law, Elena Socaciu, heard it, she got 
some food ready and took it to the Russian H.Q., where she 
thought we were and asked the sentry to speak to one of the 
officers. A junior officer came out and when he heard what 
the old woman wanted, began to swear at her: ‘He is now in 
the Banat and you come here to make fools of us!’ for he had 
not been primed with the lies invented by Leon’s gaolers, Leon 
and his wife were taken to several villages, as a warning to the 
people that Communist Russia knew how to capture and 
torture offenders. Then they were taken to Adancata; then to 
the N.K.V.D. headquarters in Cernauti, where they were 
tortured for three months, after which he was sentenced to 
ten years, while the wife was allowed to go home. 

While we were in Grabatz we were thankful to have some- 
thing to eat. But we were not free. We went to the village 
hall and registered ourselves as inhabitants, on the basis of 
newly-forged documents. For a long time we were obliged to 
sleep every night in a pigsty on the outskirts of the village, 
while in the daytime we helped some of our fellow-refugees 
with their work. Later, a friend helped me to get work on the 
threshing machine, so as to earn a little wheat for the winter. 

During the winter the police chief was purged and replaced 
by a soldier (called ‘pandur’) from the Tudor Vladimirescu 
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Division (A unit formed by the Communists from Rumanian 
risoners in Russia). Once installed, he began to study the files 
—perhaps on orders from above—for he called another man— 
ith the same name as myself and also from Tereblecea— 
aa e to the office and asked him how long he had been in 
Saas when he had left Bucovina and whether he had a 
See permit. This man, being within the law, produced his 
papers and got off. Later, he was summoned again and was 
asked whether there was not another family of the same name 
i {Zs 
= ae with all sorts of difficulties, we got through the 
winter. I was overjoyed when I occasionally got a letter from 
the friends in Bucovina, where we had left Lenutza. They told 
me that on account of the searches which were being made, 
they had had to hide her with some other friends. In the mean- 
time they were preparing her for an examination for the third 
class of a primary school—the lessons being given privately by 
a relative who was a teacher. Lenutza knew the Rumanian 
alphabet fairly well from our teaching in Siberia and so she 
succeeded in entering the fourth class. Our happiness was 
unbounded when we saw that the child was able to compete 
with others, and from then on we were able to exchange letters 
with her personally. 

In the spring of 1948, I became a regular servant—always 
working for other people. At the same time, we were very 
badly off for food, clothing and footwear. Everything we had 
bought in Moscow was worn out. I could not get work in any 
State enterprise or in the forests, for I had not a party member- 
ship card. That spring I was ‘nobody’s business.’ But I had to 
keep silent and to suffer for being alive. 

In June I went to Brasov, hoping to find work there. In 
the factories where I tried, they asked for all kinds of 
documents, while I had nothing but an identity card and that 
was false. Among other things, they asked me to obtain my 
birth certificate from the village in which I had been born. At 
the labour bureau I told them all my papers were in Bucovina 
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and that I would produce them later. Then they sent 
[.A.R. (Industria Aviatica Romana), a tractor factory, 
official told me I had no business to be there Witho 
papers. At last I arrived at a marshalling yard near 
where they took on workers on presentation of their 
cards only. I worked there for a month and then gota 
to travel to Radauti, where I had a cousin in the 
Administration. I hoped that he would be able somehow tg 
help me to get the necessary documents, I found, however 
that the poor man could hardly breathe for fear of the Con 
munists. He was assisted in the office by two Communists who 
had formerly been tax collectors, and were now learning my 
cousin’s job, so as to take over eventually. 1 went back to 
Brasov and worked there another month. In the evenings [ 
went to Herman to see my acquaintances from Tereblecea, 
They had a small wireless and we heard on it that Tito had 
broken off relations with Stalin. 

The Communist propagandist in Rumania spent the whole 
day saying Tito was a bandit and a thief, and had gone over 
to the ‘American Imperialists.’ Then I got the sudden inspira- 
tion to cross over into Yugoslavia—naturally, without Saying a 
word to anybody. I wrote to my wife and said I would soon 
return to Grabatz, together with Lenutza, from Bucovina. 
When I went to post the letter in the Central Post Office 
in Brasov, I saw posters on the wall depicting ‘Romantic 
Kazakhstan,’ where I had spent three nightmare years! On the 
poster life was completely different from reality; it showed 
some Circassian kolkbozes; modern stables and cowsheds; 
flocks of sheep; herds of cattle and horses; sturdy youths and 
beautiful well-dressed girls. I, who had roamed Kazakhstan from 
one end to the other, never saw a house or barn as decent as 
those in the posters—only earthen huts and stables made of 
sods of earth and roofed also with earth—and peoples’ clothes 
hanging on them in shreds—far worse than on the most 


miserable gipsy in Rumania, But propaganda must bolster up 
Communism. 
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21 
Flight to Yugoslavia 


rTER another month’s work there, I again got a travel 
a \soueker to visit Bucovina. I took my child back with me 
to Grabatz. In the hut where we were staying, however, there 
was only room for one bed, so one of us had to sleep on the 
floor for a month. During that time I wrote to a brother-in- 
law, a former police commissar who was somewhere in the 
forests of Maramures, a refugee like myself. I told him I could 
not stay here any longer and that I would take my family to 
Yugoslavia at all costs. 
As a result of that letter my brother-in-law came to see us. 
I studied the possibilities of crossing the frontier between 
Jimbolia and Comlosul Mic, which was about one and a half 
miles from the frontier. After my brother-in-law had arrived, 
a search was made for two people—Mihai Acodrence and 
Bejusca—without capturing either of them. Acodrence, whom 
I knew well, told me he was going to escape and he arranged 
to wait for me so that we would cross together into Yugoslavia. 
After a while the militia had found another man by the 
name of Bejusca—a settler in Grabatz—and took him to 
Timisoara where they kept him for 14 days at the offices of 
the security police, torturing him in various ways to make him 
tell them where his cousin and other men were—including 
myself. When he came back from Grabatz he told us what had 
happened to him and that he had seen the list of wanted 
persons. 
Soon I had arranged our escape, together with my brother- 
in-law and Acodrence. My brother-in-law had to take his 
family as well. I was in charge of the crossing, for I had 
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studied the movements of the Rumanian frontier guards, ste 

by step. I hid for days on end in fields of maize. It was not 
easy to approach the frontier through fields of Tipe maize, for 
when I brushed against the dry rustling leaves, it was . 
had rung a fire alarm. Wandering at night through these 
I came on a place where there were eight paths, abo 
yards distant from each other. 

The maize was sown in rows and as it was time for the 
harvest the farmers had cut down two rows of Stalks, in ej ht 
different places, to allow room for the carts to move up and 
down. This enabled me to move nearer the frontier, to study 
the lie of the land and to make a sketch, Having made all 
preparations, we fixed the crossing for the night of 13 Septem- 
ber 1948. At the hour arranged we set out in a cart along the 
road from Jimbolia to Comlosul Mic; at a certain point, the 
cart returned, while we continued on foot, guided by the 
sketch I had made, Getting across the frontier was dangerous, 
as we had women with us, but with God’s help, we landed 
safely on the other side—in ‘Imperialist Tito’s Yugoslavia.’ 

When we were safely over, I went to the first hut on the 
railway line and asked in Russian whether that was Rumanian 
territory. The reply was: ‘No, this is Yugoslavia.’ This was 
about 10 p.m. We said that we had fled from Rumania and we 
wanted to know whether there was any danger of being sent 
back. A woman replied: ‘No, because this country needs 
workers.’ Then they forced us to go ahead towards the station 
about a mile away. We arrived just as a train for Kikinda was 
drawing in. Everyone’s identity card was examined before 
getting into the train. I then asked one of those armed civilians 
who was checking the documents where the nearest police 
station was. They realised that we were foreigners and asked 
our nationality. When we said we were Rumanians they told 
us we were ‘fugitives’ and hurled a lot of oaths at us. 

Then we were escorted under armed guard to a house where 
there was a crowd of Bosnians. It was obvious that these were 
the offices of a Collective, for that district had been formerly 
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. shabited by Swabians and when the Swabians were all im- 
sane d. Bosnians and Serbs from the mountains were brought 
i Eats Jace. As I waited among these Bosnians it seemed as 
. elec to the same race. They looked at us as if they 
had never set eyes on anyone in their lives before. In the mean- 
time our interpreter arrived. He asked about conditions in our 
country. Judging from the portraits of Lenin and Stalin which 
still hung on the walls, it was obvious that these people did not 
yet know of the break in the Cominform, and so I told them 
just what I thought would be best for us. After being inter- 
rogated we were brought to a barn and invited to lie down on 
the straw, while an armed sentry took up his post at the door. 

In the morning this sentry escorted us to the mayor of the 
village. As we stood there talking Rumanian and waiting our 
turn, a Rumanian woman who was sweeping the corridor 
hurried up to us and warned us to be very careful what we 
said as all the officials were Communists—Tito’s partisans from 
the mountains, who had been given the houses belonging to 
the Swabians and as much land as they wanted, but later had 
it taken from them to form a collective, for the partisans had 
no idea about farming. Anyway, they were nearly all lame or 
crippled. And the woman left us, telling us once more to be 
careful, ‘for, she added, ‘you have jumped out of the frying 
pan into the fire.’ 

Immediately an officer of the frontier guards came and 
began questioning us about where we had crossed, surprised 
that his soldiers had not seen us. Then we were handed over 
to two militia with a cart who brought us to another village— 
the children and luggage were in the cart and we walked. 
After a journey of more than three miles we were handed over 
to some other militia who brought us for the night again to a 
Swabian house where we once more slept on the floor. Next 
day we were taken to the U.D.B.A. in Kikinda, where we 
waited all day in the courtyard, and always under guard. That 
was our third day without food. 

Towards evening we were called in turn for questioning by 
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4 militiaman who knew Rumanian. We had agreed beforehang 
what to say—that we had left Rumania for we had No work 
that we wanted to go to America where we had relatives Bite 
if that was not possible we would stay there. And & it 
happened, for they kept asking why we wanted to 20 to 
America; did we not like Communism? When our h 
that the children were crying for hunger they brou 
of bread and about 300 grams of smoked bacon. 
About 7 p.m. they searched our luggage, noting down 
everything we possessed. Afterwards they took us to the 
station, to bring us to the prison at Pancevo, That was on 
15. September. In Pancevo we saw nothing but Prisons, and 
here and there a man’s face looking through the bars. We 
were put in a room where other Rumanians had been, and 
some of their writing was on the walls. We were left here for 
about three hours, then taken out to the courtyard of the 
prison, which looked as if it had been a regimental barracks, 
for it had three storeys. Description of us were taken and then 
we were escorted back to the station. The next afternoon we 
arrived in a prison in Kovavica, where there were already 200 
Rumanians. Seeing that there were others in the same situation 


we calmed down a little. In this prison we met two former 
consuls. 
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Life in prison was not good—endless persecution and always 
kept under lock and key, except for a short time each day 
when we were allowed out in the air. We slept on the floor 
on straw which had turned to chaff, crowded together like 
sardines. The food, compared with that of Russia, was edible, 
but the severity of the treatment and the prison walls pocked 
with bullet holes showing where hundreds of people had been 
shot, depressed us intensely. New prisoners appeared every 
day, but no one ever seemed to leave, 

On 7 October, the militia formed us into a group of 80 
persons—so-called simple and skilled workers—among whom 
several intellectuals had slipped in. Those who had brought 
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no papers from Rumania with them, Pee they knew 
some trade or other, and in this way several engineers, a doctor, 

e former captains and non-commissioned officers joined 
es Here I was separated from my brother-in-law, 
the group. : z 
because he had no documents and was obliged to stay in the 
prison together with several former officers, two generals and 
four colonels. On entry into prison all documents and all 
articles of value—jewellery, watches, Rumanian money—had 
been confiscated. ee 

Those 80 people were surrounded by the militia and 
escorted to the station to be taken to Serbia. Here we were 
handed over to the U.D.B.A. in Rasca—a mountain town— 
where we were divided into two groups: the first (in which 
I was), composed of 45 persons, was sent to an asbestos mine 
in Corlaci; the second, to a lead and aluminium mine at 
Trepcea (Mitrovitza). At the factory in the mountains, where 
there was an entire colony of workers’ houses, I and my family 
were given a room to ourselves, with the help of the engineer 
a Mr Chirila. After we had settled in we chatted with the 
three Rumanians who had been there ten days already. The 
engineer told us that the food was good, but the work very 
hard. 

Next day we were assigned jobs—some in the factory some 
in the mines. I was sent to the latter. The allocations were 
made by ‘comrade’ Anton, political commissar and boss of the 
factory. In the factory, the work was easy, but there was a lot 
of dust; in the mine, the work was hard, but the air was pure, 
for the mine was open. Of course the hardest and most 
dangerous work was given to us. On the third day a former 
naval captain and two of his comrades disappeared; ten days 
later, three more men escaped. As a result, our situation 
became more difficult as each day passed. 

Soon we began to get letters from other Rumanians scattered 
over the mines of Yugoslavia. The local Serbs helped: us by 
allowing these letters to be sent to their addresses. In this way 
I found out that many Rumanians, innocent or guilty, had 
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been sent back to Rumania. They included m 
law, who had been working ina marble qua 
(Mladinovatz) with his wife and child. They 
arrested one night and taken to the prison in Varsetz, from 
which they were sent—together with others—back to Rumania. 
They succeeded, however, in returning to Yugoslavia, be 
the Yugoslav militia did not hand them over to the Rum 
frontier guards, but only conducted them to the borde 
told them to cross, keeping them covered for a while 
their revolvers. The unhappy people continued for a hy 
yards or so; then, when they saw that the Yugoslav guar 
ceased to watch them, they turned back into Yugoslavia b 
another path. Unluckily for them, they were captured again 
near Varsetz and imprisoned for a month. Then they were 
sent with another group of twenty-five Rumanians to 
Hungary. From there, they fled once more to Yugoslavia 
where they were again caught and brought to the prison in 
Kikinda, where they were kept for six weeks. One night eight 
men and my brother-in-law’s wife and child of seven were 
taken out of the prison, bound together with wire and taken— 
no one knows where; perhaps they were executed as many 
other Rumanians had been, for, of the ten people, not one 
ever turned up again in Yugoslavia. 

In Banovici, in Bosnia, the mining colony became a real 
prison: the Rumanians were not allowed to move even twenty 
yards away from it. Once two Rumanians went about two 
hundred yards away and were shot on the spot by the militia. 
One was a student, Horeanu, and the other an older man from 
Targul Ocna, the father of seven children. The slightest 
mistake, accidental or otherwise, made by a Rumanian at work 
was considered ‘Rumanian sabotage.’ Life was an absolute hell. 
Three more Rumanians escaped in April, 1949. As a result, all 
Rumanians were assembled in the canteen and after much 
scolding and swearing, the boss of the factory, Anton, in- 
formed us that if one more Rumanian disappeared, we would 
all be shot. At the same time he ordered the factory militia to 
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choot ‘like a dog’ any Rumanian who moved a step away from 
che Oss to this treatment the Rumanians decided not 
ae 2 work or even to €at. I was obliged to refrain, for I had 
the responsibility of a family. Next day, hardly half an hour 
fter the time work was due to begin, the head of the militia 
; Stepa Vojenitza arrived with Anton and ordered the 
ee ringleaders out into the snow, where they were kept, 
covered by two militiamen. The other seven were put in a 
cellar with 20 cm. of water on the floor and kept there from 
ro a.m. until 9 p.m. When they were brought out, they were 
ordered to go to work and were told that two days later they 
would be free to go where they chose. On the third day, 
several militiamen came and took them all away, with the 
exception of one who was very strong and did as much work 
as four Serbs. He said he was willing to work anywhere except 
under the boss, Anton. They then took him to the factory 
centre in Vojenitza. 

To begin with, the three ringleaders were also taken to the 
same place. On the way, on the mountain paths, they were 
beaten with barrels of rifles until they were purple. The strong 
man remained in Stepa Vojenitza, it is true, but the other two 
were taken to prison in Rasca, from which they were later 
removed, together with the other seven, to Belgrade, to be 
extradited. Later, Mihai Acodrence received a letter from an 
acquaintance in Rumania who found himself among those nine 
men, condemned to 20 years hard labour on the Danube—Black 
Sea canal. 

Mihai Acodrence was the only man who had succeeded in 
escaping from a prison for senior and junior officers in the 
Arhangelsk Oblast in the Arctic Circle, in Siberia. He used 
to tell us, with the sweat pouring from his brow, how the 
unfortunate officers were tortured in the heart of those 
desolate forests, far from the free world. They lived in earthen 
huts, under close guard. They worked ten hours a day in the 
forests, with insufficient food, so that many succumbed in the 
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early days. Acodrence had the good luck to 
side of the woman doctor in the camp, 
hospital in Moscow. Here he sold a shirt wh 
given him, and with the proceeds bought 
Successfully avoiding the controls, which in 1947, had 
slackened, he reached Kiev safely. From there he came on 
foot to his native village, Mihoreni, in the county of Dorohoj 
—a journey which took him a month. When he got home he 
did as I had done, crossing first to Rumania and then to 
Yugoslavia. 

In Yugoslavia I had a chance to see how many Rumanians 
fell ill with tuberculosis, as a result of being kept for months 
in damp cells—hungry, naked and barefoot, They even had to 
go to work naked, as was the case with us in Corlaci. The 
poor men had swum across the Danube only in underpants 
and in Yugoslavia they were given nothing but a tattered suit 
or a shirt. So they had to work up in the mountains, bare- 
headed and nearly naked, or in open mines, in the icy cold of 
winter. 

After the strike of those ten Rumanians, the situation of 
Mircea Prichici and myself became noticeably worse. If we 
made the slightest movement we were threatened with the 
whip. I put in a petition to be transferred from the mine as I 
did not feel well and was past the age for heavy work, but I 
did not even get a reply. Then I went in person to the 
U.D.B.A. in Rasca, asking to be given work on a State farm 
where work would be lighter, but I was thrown out of the 
office. Returning to the mine, the first thing I did was to lay 
my hands on a map of Yugoslavia. 
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Route to Trieste 


o I began to study, step by step, all the routes which led to 
Sialy and Austria. We decided to find a way to escape from 
Yugoslavia, for otherwise we were liable to find ourselves 
extradited one day and sentenced to hard labour on the 
Danube Canal. Gradually I discovered the times of trains and 
the cost of the journey; I became acquainted with the lie of 
the land and the heights of the mountain passes. When it was a 
question of escaping the risks became, for us, a matter of fact. 
After all we had seen and heard, nothing seemed impossible. 

Very often in the evening when the sky was clear I used to 
go out and look at the stars so as to forget our tattered life and 
our bitter past experiences since the Godless invaders had 
overwhelmed us. I felt convinced that—unless a bullet should 
close my eyes for ever—I would never cease to try and find a 
way to the free world, wherever I should be, so as to save my 
little girl, at least, from Satan’s hell, so that she might grow up 
in a free, Christian world. I used to think, as I gazed at the 
stars, that if ever I should escape, I would tell everyone who 
had ears to hear what Communism and Eastern ‘Allies’ meant. 

One day I received a letter from Salzburg with some indica- 
tions how to get to the Austrian border, but I had sent a 
petition to Belgrade to be allowed to go to Italy. While I was 
waiting for a reply November came round and with it intense 
cold. The Dinaric Alps were covered with snow. But a young 
Serb who was doing his military service in Maribor, and was 
on leave, told us that the mountains along the Austrian border 


were still without snow. He told us, too, that there had been 
no controls on the train. 
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We were determined to leave, and in order that we might 
travel lighter we sold to the Serbs some old clothes Which we 
had brought from Rumania. We decided on the night which 
we were to go. My friend, Mircea Prichici, egged on by his 
wife, hesitated to take the plunge himself, or to allow US to 
go, because, he said, they would suffer for our departure. Thus 
a misunderstanding broke out between us. I told him categori- 
cally that I would not stay in the mines; that he could stay_ 
for seven years, if he liked—but I would certainly go. The da 
after this discussion, I set out for the U.D.B.A. in Rasca to ask 
about the result of my petition and to tell them that whatever 
the consequences, I would work no longer in the mines, M 
friend Prichici, seeing that my mind was made up, followed 
me. 

When the U.D.B.A. chief—a former partisan of Tito— 
heard our decision, he flew into a rage. He asked us what 
were the reasons for it. As far as I was concerned, it was eas 
to give reasons: I could no longer stand the hard work as | 
was over 44; I had sent in two petitions to be transferred to 
farm work as I was a farmer by profession; I had been 
sentenced to three months’ labour for clandestine crossing of 
the frontier and I had already done 14 months and there was 
still no sign of being set free; ever since we had begun to work 
in the mine, the boss, Anton, had never been off our backs and 
whenever any material or footwear was delivered in the mine 
co-operative, he would give none to us, although we too had 
coupons, and we were in rags. We wanted to get away at all 
costs—we must be freed or else we would free ourselves. 

When he saw that I was sincere and determined the lieu- 
tenant partisan telephoned at once to the mine and, with pencil 
in hand, he asked us what we were in need of. ‘We need to 
get away from the mine, that is all!’ I replied. After a short 
silence, the partisan told us to think it over, and to come back 
in three days’ time with our decision: whether to go on wor 
ing or go away. On the third day we went back and said: We 
will not stay here any longer!’ Faced with this decision, he 
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fixed a day for us to present ourselves all together, to be sent 
from the mine to another camp. 

This was relatively good news for us, although something 
the officer said gave us food for thought: he told Mrs Prichici 
that if she wanted to stay in Rasca, he would find her a job 
as music teacher in a school there. Because of this promise Mrs 
Prichici could not make up her mind and begged us to go on 
working until spring. But the matter was settled so far as I 
was concerned; I would not stay. But, nevertheless, I agreed 
to wait until they were ready, if they decided to go. 

That day we slipped away from the colony and took our 
cases to the funicular railway, after one of us had gone down 
earlier to take them off at the depot in Stepa. By doing this we 
avoided having our luggage inspected by the boss, Anton; the 
only thing we worried about was the kilogram of smoked 
bacon, a few loaves and a kilogram of sugar which we were 
taking to eat on the journey. Otherwise there was nothing 
that mattered. 

As arranged, we went to the U.D.B.A. on 20 December, 
1949, where, after hanging about from 10 a.m. until 11 p-m. 
we were accused of being absent from work and taken to the 
militia at the station in Rasca. Here a train had just arrived 
from Skople, full of men and women from Macedonia, who 
were going to work in New Belgrade, being mobilised for 
three months. The train was packed to bursting, but the militia 
evacuated a compartment for us and no one was allowed in 
but ourselves and our escort. I asked myself: ‘How much 
longer will we be guided by the Communist star?’ We could 
not even go to the lavatory without the militia! 

In the station in Belgrade we were taken to the train for 
Kikinda, in which were also people from that region—among 
them some Rumanian peasants. These men whispered to us that 
several groups of Rumanians from the prison in Zrenjanin had 
been sent back to Rumania. At this a new fear entered our 
hearts. But we repeated: ‘We put our faith and hope in God.’ 
In Zrenjanin we took our luggage on our backs and were 
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escorted by the militia to the U.D.B.A. head 
on showing our identity cards, we were not re 
set off to a mill on the outskirts of the town; 
been the property of some Swabians but was n 
into a prison camp for refugees. 

Here two militiamen took us to the office, wh 
waiting about an hour, we were called in, one family 
and searched to the very centre of our loaves of 
money and letters. They took away Lenutza’s 
school-books, a photograph of her taken with my 
law, my cigarettes and matches. The commandant was a Serb 
from Varsetz who knew Rumanian well; he asked us: ‘Why 
do you want to go the Imperialists, instead of working for us>? 
I replied: ‘I have worked fourteen months in a mine!” ‘Good!’ 
he said, ‘now you will stay another fourteen months here!’ 

In one of the rooms in this mill we came across several 
Rumanian women; the wife of a consul, Popa, with her two 
little girls, Mrs Economu with her daughter and the wife of 
the agronomist, Nociuvan, with two small children. When we 
entered the room behind the commandant of the camp I noticed 
that all these ladies were obliged to stand up in his presence. 
Mrs Prichici and my wife remained in that room, crowding 
into the same bed, while Prichici and I were taken to another 
cell—a small room sixteen feet square—in which there were no 
fewer than 32 Rumanians. We squeezed in among them. Bugs 
were swarming over us and it was like an ant-heap. 

Here were people who had been shut up from eight months 
to more than a year, as in the case of the consul, Popa, who had 
been there fifteen months. Some had been three to four months 
in the prisons of Varsetz, or in cells in Belgrade, they were 
unwashed, with no change of clothing and many of them were 
ill. The refugees who were to be extradited to Rumania, 
Bulgaria or Hungary were all brought to this mill. From time 
to time a group was sent to Trieste. 

When I had spent some time with my fellow-sufferers, I 
found out that some people were taken away at night and 
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ht to the office, where they were tortured, beaten and 
DN eee to a cellar outside. There they had to sleep on bare 
LO fea then, in December, there were seven Rumanians 
eae rk cellar which had only three tiny windows covered 
ee bag. and no window panes. My comrades also 
i me that in July, 1949; the militia took out Capt. Neagoe 
one night and, after torturing him in the office, took him out- 
side and shot him, on the pretext that he had tried to escape. 

While I was in prison there a Mrs Bota—a little woman as 
thin as a skeleton—was brought in, escorted by three militia- 
men as if she were some dreadful criminal. Later, she told us 
that her husband, who worked in a factory, had disappeared 
two months before. The reason given was that he had asked 
permission to go to France to improve his knowledge as a 
chemical engineer. 

Many Rumanians who worked in factories and offices were 
suspected of not collaborating whole-heartedly with the 
authorities, and of intending to escape. All these were arrested 
on one day. It was well known that every Rumanian was 
watched by several agents, who noted every movement and 
tried to probe his thoughts. 

When our numbers increased, we were taken to another 
room on the second floor of the mill, where communal beds, 
made of planks, had been installed. We were crowded together 
like sacks. There were now about 170 Rumanians, 140 
Hungarians and 35 Albanians. The numbers increased daily. 
No one knew what was in store for us, but no one expected 
anything good to happen. One day, the authorities formed a 
group of eight Rumanians and four Hungarians who dis- 
appeared and were never heard of again. 

On 16 January, 1950, an officer came from the U.D.B.A. 
Headquarters in Belgrade, and stayed for two days. After that, 
several Rumanians were called to the office, and compelled to 
put down in writing their reasons for having escaped; what 
relatives they had in the West, and how they got to know 
their addresses; and so on. Among these was an engineer, a 
L 
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forestry expert and a doctor. We were all ex 
orders, for this usually happened after a yi. 
U.D.B.A. Headquarters. From time to time 
formed and taken from prison to unknown destin 
Eastern ‘paradise’ or to the ‘Imperialist’ West. 

After a while our turn came. The Rumanian and Hu 
women were brought to the men’s room and there the co 
mandant shrieked out the names on a list: 34 Rumanians He 
69 Hungarians. Among the Rumanians were three doctors ch 
engineer, several former officers and junior officers as well 2 
several frontier guards who had fled while on duty at fe 
Rumanian frontier posts. When the commandant had firished 
shrieking, we were given three minutes to get ready to leave 
the prison. 

We collected our luggage in sepulchral silence. I was 
responsible for all baggage, for my wife could no longer stand 
on her feet, so anxious was she about our fate. The rumour 
went round that we were to go to Rumania or Bulgaria. Never- 
theless, with our trust in God, we went out, passing in single 
file through a room where we were searched once more. They 
took from me 135 dinars which I had hidden in a corner of 
my pocket. When each one had been searched he or she went 
out and sat down in front of the office; thus we formed two 
rows along a wall. 

As we waited there, in a kind of vacuum between life and 
death—for we had no idea what was going to happen to us— 
we suddenly saw five other Rumanians being brought out of 
a cellar. Among these were two students: Dan Dinescu and 
Badulescu; then Capatzina Iosif, Pruteanu Aurel and Mutu 
Constantin. All three were like skeletons: withered and naked, 
so that it was painful to look at them; filthy, half naked, 
wizened with hunger and shrivelled by the frost outside and 
the icy cement of the cellar. Though life was so hard there, 
moral resistance was stronger than it was outside the Iron 
Curtain, as I was to experience later on. 
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nen these unhappy men had been added to our ranks, 
ANGE group of armed militia from the U.D.B.A. in Zren- 
janin entered the prison gate to escort us. We had heard that 
if a good many militia came, it meant we should be taken 
towards Rumania, Bulgaria or Hungary, but if there were 
only a few, the group would be directed towards Trieste. As 
there were only twelve militiamen to our number of 108, hope 
began to dawn in our hearts. 

We also knew that if they gave us only one ration of bread 
it was a sign that the group would be going to Rumania or 
Hungary; if they gave us a larger quantity, it would mean 
Trieste, as that was farther away. We had barely time to 
make these speculations when the hope of a larger quantity of 
bread was realised: we were, in fact, given four rations per 
person. Once the bread was stored in our knapsacks we seemed 
to feel freer, as if we already had one foot in the West among 
our free brothers. 

Then they began to count us. The prison gates opened and 
we set off, four abreast, for the station, flanked by militia who 
isolated us from the passers-by and directed us to make a 
detour through the outskirts of the town. In the station two 
goods Wagons were awaiting us on a side-line; we were herded 
in and the doors locked from the outside. However we could 
see through the gratings all that went on: the wagons were 
attached to a passenger train which arrived from Kikinda and, 
without delay, continued its way to Belgrade. 

Soon we arrived at a junction and we shuddered with fright 
when the train began shunting, for we thought our wagons 
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were being detached, to be sent to Varsetz, on the 
border. Happily our fears were unfounded, for the 
on towards Belgrade. There our wagons were unl 
we were taken to the fast train for Ljubljana. We 
high spirits when we realised that our sufferings 
at an end. Militia were not lacking at the doors of the wa 

but they did not pay much attention to their job, for wall thee 
knew that nobody had any intention of flight now. ae 

That was on the evening of 19 January, 1950. We travelled 
a whole night and day. Next evening, at 8 o’clock, we reached 
Ljubljana, where our wagons were at once hitched to the = 
for Trieste. Now everybody spoke of one thing onl a 
FREEDOM. When we left Ljubljana, the train seemed to be Ve 
greater hurry than we were, stopping only occasionally far 
minute at some station. About 10 p.m., when we were in the 
station at San-Petru, we saw that they were unhitching our 
wagons and that the ‘Freedom Train’ was heading for Trieste 
without us. We all thought that perhaps there might be more 
interrogations, and we remained there in Suspense until the 
morning when, happily, instead of interrogations, another train 
came in, going in the direction of Bistritza. One of our wagons 
was attached to this train and after half an hour, another train, 
going towards Sejana, arrived. To this was attached the wagon 
in which my family and I were travelling. We thought that 
we should arrive in Trieste and the others at the Italian 
frontier. When we got to Sejana, however, we were very 
surprised at being told to get out. We found in the station the 
prison militia waiting for us. 

We were ordered out, counted, formed in fours and .. . 
brzo .. .! off to the local prison which was only about 300 
yards from the station. It was a large building, on two floors, 
with iron gates and sentries at every corner. In the prison 
courtyard we were divided into two groups, men and women. 
The women were escorted to a room, while we were brought 
behind the prison. 


As we waited there, we got into conversation with a Turk 
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from Constantza, called Gafor, who had been freed from 

rison. He had one of his arms in a sling. He told us he had 
been 16 days there; that on 10 December, 1949; he had been 
brought to Bistritza with a group of 4o Rumanians to work in 
a brick factory. They had been lured into this trap by an 
agent of the militia who had proposed taking them to the 
frontier and giving them the possibility to escape if they 
would give him all their valuables—watches, rings, and 
clothing. Without suspecting anything, the men agreed and 
handed him over anything they had of value—about 20,000 
dinars worth altogether. : 

As agreed, the criminal came along one evening with a 
lorry, and told them to get in to be taken to the frontier. Near 
the frontier, he stopped and told them to dismount, directing 
them to wait a little in a near-by quarry, saying that he was 
going to make sure the frontier was clear. Then, at once, they 
were surrounded by frontier guards who had been in league 
with the agent; they were riddled with bullets, twenty-three 
people being killed on the spot. Gafor himself was shot in the 
shoulder and in the left arm and lay unconscious while the 
guards and civilian agent inspected and counted the dead. 
Those who were not dead—some still moved where they lay— 
received another bullet in the head, for the frontier guards 
wanted to be sure that no one would escape. 

When the danger was over Gafor got up and fled. He did 
not find the frontier, however, and arrived in a village of 
Slovenes, who, when they saw him covered with blood, 
reported him to the local militia. The militia asked him what 
had happened, and instead of punishing him, only laughed. 
Gafor stayed in hospital for 20 days, after which he was sent 
to the prison in Sejana where we met him. 

Gafor was still telling us about his calvary when two 
civilians appeared with a pot of soup inviting those of us who 
had mugs to take some. But who had any appetite after what 
Gafor had told us about what went on at the frontier? 

When we had eaten a little, the prison commandant with 
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seven militiamen—all Slovenes—came alo 
rows and called 20 of us out at random to stand o : 
He whispered something to the militia and ee One side, 
escorted the group outside the prison yard. Now a of them 
to be shot. Twenty minutes later another group of 2 pected 
the first. Fifteen minutes later, the women WET 2 lowed 
They formed a third group of 20 persons, in =e ed out, 
included my wife and daughter. Z Ich were 
Escorted by three militiamen, we left the prison yard 

went along a road which had obviously not been es et 
long time, so that we knew we were really near the f ora 
Suddenly they halted us and ordered us to sit down oe 
there until the militia who had gone with the = € sat 
returned. Now there were six militiamen in char * a 
They discussed something among them : = 


selves and then ord 
us to go on as far as a hole formed by a landslide and oe 
into it. [ was at the head of the column and, remembering 


Gafor’s tales, I thought this must be the end. 

I took Lenutza by the hand and climbed down the bank. 
When all were in, we were ordered to sit down again. Now 
we expected only bullets. Fortunately, none of the women had 
heard what Gafor told us, otherwise they would all have 
fainted in the pit. 

The bandits stood on top of the bank, covered us with 
their pistols and ordered us to come out one by one. My 
family and I were first. As we drew near, we thought that 
was the last moment of our lives and I waited to hear the 
crack of the pistols. But to everyone’s surprise, we were 
allowed to get to the top, where they searched us for money, 
watches, and jewellery. But none of us had anything left to 
be taken. 

When the bandits had searched everyone, they pointed out 
the direction of the frontier, dismissing each of us separately. 
It was still about 275 yards away and we had to climb over 
ten stone walls, each about five feet high. But we scrambled 
over them like wild beasts—just as if they didn’t exist. 


ng. He put us in three 
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We made these last =e to cee 21 January, 1950, and 
arrived on ce Sees af congregated on the edge of the 

Ou = = a young, handsome, well-dressed carabimier 
high oe ue symbol of freedom. As we approached him, 
awaited 0 ad ack our hands in turn and bade us 
a ae oe of the women embraced him and kissed him 
aoe of happiness in her eyes. We ee stepping on free 

round—a kiss for the long-awaited free om! ; 

The young policeman took us to the police headquarters 
where we were given food, wine, and cigarettes, and there we 
registered our names. When Gafor, the Turk, mentioned that 
he had been wounded and showed his wounds, he was immedi- 
ately taken to a hospital in Trieste. 

The constable told us that four Rumanians had come here 
from the Bistritza group. Then we were taken by lorry to the 
camp Opcina, Trieste, where there were many Rumanians— 
known and unknown. We were given food, white coffee and 
avhite bread. 

We all exchanged news about what we had left behind and 
what had happened to others. We found the four people from 
Bistritza—the only survivors—apart from Gafor—from the 

roup of qo. 

On the third day we went into Trieste and wandered 
through the streets without anyone even asking who we were 
or where we had come from. On the contrary, it was we who 
asked the police several questions—where were the market, the 
museums, and the harbour? As we could not speak Italian 
they explained in a friendly manner, pointing out the way to 
go. As for showing permits—nobody even asked us! If anyone 
asked the way from the militia in a Communist country, he 
would be immediately ordered to show his identity card and, 
if he happened to be a foreigner, he would be arrested on the 
spot. 

On the fourth day the group who had been detached from 
the train in the station at San-Petru arrived, They told us that 
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they had also been taken to the brick factory, where the same 
agent had made the same proposals about helping them to 
escape in exchange for their valuables. Fortunately, there were 
some cautious people among them, who suspected that it was 
a trap on the part of the U.D.B.A. When the bandit saw that 
his plot had failed, the people were brought to Sejana, from 
which they followed us, having first been relieved of anything 
of value they still possessed. 

On 29 January, 1950, a group of Bulgarians arrived. They 
had also had the same experience in the pit. One of them, who 


had gold teeth, had three of them knocked out by a militiaman 
at the top of the pit. Refugees arrived daily from Yugoslavia, 


bringing the latest news from the Communist ‘paradise.’ From — 


time to time we were visited by journalists from Trieste or 


| 


Rome. They chatted with us and took photographs of new — 


arrivals who were ragged and barefoot. Everybody’s clothes 
were in tatters, and so were their lives! 


After spending more than a year in the D.P. camp in | 


Opcina, Trieste, our turn at last came to emigrate. Leaving 
behind the old Continent we set off on a long voyage over the 


high seas to a new country and a new life. Our spirits remained | 
in our native land still overwhelmed by the oppressor and we 
look for the day when our enslaved people will gain the © 


freedom which God intends for the whole human race. 


The author with his wife and daughter. 


This photograph was taken just after their 


final escape. 
! 
Dumitru Nimigeanu and his family now 


live in Australia. 
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Neitheg Fear Nor Favour 


BY JOHN McGOVERN 


Veteran Parliamentarian, stormy petrel of the Commons and contro- 
versial figure of an era, John McGovern has written the colourful 
and thought-provoking memoirs of a doughty socialist who has paid 
court to no man, The public have come'to expect something lively from 
McGovern’s utterances. In his written word they get full measure. 


John McGovern’s memoirs span a lifetime in the service of Britain’s 
labour world (29 of them as,MP for Shettleston). He has carried his 
fight to many lands over the years and his book is more than a record 
of an era; it is a challenge to every man to fight for what is right with 
‘neither fear nor favour.’ 
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Out of the Evil Night 


BY LEIF HOVELSEN 


A resistance fighter, the author experiences a concentration camp in 
wartime Oslo. His decision to go to Germany after the war results in 
eight years with the miners of the Ruhr, when Communism is bidding 
to fill the vacuum in the defeated German nation. Hovelsen’s gripping, 
personal story takes the reader behind the scenes in turning the tide in 
the ideological war, as it continues to the present day. 

‘Al thriller in more senses than one... In its conclusion it holds out more hope 
than does the prospect of Summit Conferences for a rational and humane 
solution of the bitter strife between peoples. H. M. CONSULS LIST 


“<There is a longing, he says, which is common to all mankind, both in East 
and West, a longing for something great to live for.’ 

‘... Mr. Hovelsen has had the faith and courage to do what one man can to help 
his fellow men towards this goal. He, at least, has found something great to live 
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